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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Final Corn and Tomato Prices Announced for the Penin- 
sula—Some Will Prove Acceptable, but Others Will 
Certainly Be Protested—No Life to Market. 


Secretary F. E. Gorrell read the long and patiently awaited 
final prices on Corn and Tomatoes to the large assembly of canners 
at Wilmington on Tuesday, the 4th—explaining, however, that he 
had just received them over the ’phone from Washington, and that 
there might be errors, but he hoped not. Knowing the Secretary’s 
always very careful nature, we felt and feel now that they may be 
accepted as stated, although up to the time of going to press the 
official notification has not reached us. The prices cover only New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, but Pennsylvania is included in 
the Maryland prices. The prices are as follows: 

Corn—Standard, $1.28; Extra standard, $1.30, and fancy, $1.40. 

Tomatoes—Maryland and Pennsylvania—No. 2, $1.28; No. 2%, 
$1.71; No. 3, $1.95; No. 3, 5-in., $2.00; No. 10, $5.70. Delaware— 
No. 2, $1.28; No. 2%, $1.71; No. 3, $1.87; No. 3, 5-in., $1.92; No. 
10, $5.65. New Jersey—No. 2, $1.22; No. 2%, $1.62; No. 3, $1.76; 
“No. 3, 5-in., $1.81 No. 10, : 

The audience to whom these prices were announced, composed 
of the tomato and corn packers of the Tri-States, received the 
prices in silence. This seemed astonishing to the writer, considering 
the revolution in trade customs which the prices meant. Since our 
earliest recollection New Jersey tomatoes have always commanded 
a premium over Maryland or Delaware tomatoes, based, however, 
upon claims of superior quality. Possibly this is an answer, and 
if so, a very definite one, to the cry of costs which was the only 
thing heard since the Government began its buying. Evidently the 
Government did not take into consideration the matter of better 
quality, as inherent to products because raised in any special State, 

- and based its prices purely and entirely upon costs. In fact, it 
might be claimed that because Jersey tomatoes are more solid and 


therefore produce a better number of cans to the ton, thus reduc- 
ing the cost per can, that Jersey has been penalized because of 
quality. Speaking to one of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“cost experts” yesterday, he explained that Jersey canners had their 
tomatoes drawn directly from the fields, nearby, to their factories, 
and consequently received them, and canned them in prime condi- 
tion; whereas the Baltimore canners were obliged to take the to- 
matoes after the long haul and many handlings, to sa a 
the added expense. This was obvious as far as the Baltimore City 
canners were concerned, we pointed out, but what about the canners 
on the Peninsula and in A country, where the same close haul 
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and light handling was the rule? He merely shook his head. This 
same thing is true of New York tomatoes, which used to sell at $1 
to $1.10, when Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, etc., were selling at 
etd 85c. New York canners received $1.94 for their No. 3 to- 
matoes. 


It is perfectly clear that “cost”? was the whole consideration 
this past year, and another emphasis has been placed upon this 
fact, as pointed out in all the addresses at the recent Convention. 
Truly, the industry did drive for quantity to the neglect of quality, 


-and it is about time that quality got into the saddle again. These 


remarks are directed to the former marketing custom and in no 
sense are to be taken as a comment or comparison upon the quality 
of the product in the different States; otherwise, if quality is to 
be based upon Government prices, Western tomatoes sink to a very 
low position, and continue down the scale as one goes further west 
until the coast is reached, where the lowest prices, from the Gov- 
ernment, are found. Quality played no part in Government prices 
on tomatoes or any other product, so far as being able to judge the 
quality by the*price is concerned. And as we pointed out in the 
beginning, this is rather revolutionary in commercial markets. 


When we mentioned the silence of corn packers, when the prices 
were named, a canner replied that they were stunned. Just as an 
evidence of how some of the corn canners received the prices, Mr. 
F. O. Mitchell, Chairman of the Corn Section, said that his costs 
this season were $1.62%4 per dozen on standard corn, and that as 
the Government had paid him a tentative price of $1.25, he guessed 
he would not bother with the added 3c. per dozen, shown in the 
final price of $1.28. Accepting this as a cost basis, there will no 
doubt be many refusals to accept these Government prices as final, 
and the cost accountants will be kept busy going over individual 
canner’s cost sheets to verify their claims for higher prices. The 
industry should understand that it is not compelled to accept these 
prices, but can file an objection as outlined in Bulletin No. 14 as 
explained in The Canning Trade of December 30th, under the report 
of the Tri-State meeting, wherein Mr. Shook explained this feature. 
It must be noted that these protests must be filed in a certain pre- 
scribed form, which can be secured from the Bulletin as it appeared 
in full in our issue of January 6th. 

These prices will at least clear the atmosphere of the market 
and permit the canners to proceed intelligently, accepting the prices 
if satisfactory and making protest if not. But they will not serve 
to open the future market. The canners are all at sea as to how to 
figure costs for next season, for there are so many items of cost 
on which it is impossible to figure at this time, including this cost 
of acreage, that no canner feels safe in naming a future price. To 
name one is a mere “guess” in any section. Fortunately, there is 
no pressure upon the canners to name prices, as the jobbers show 
no interest and certainly no desire to contract at this time. 

The market does not show any activity in spot goods. Reports 
are going the rounds that No. 3 standard tomatoes are being of- 
fered at $1.60, a price that is possible only under the total absence 
of all buying. 

The Western market appears to have more life to it than the 
Eastern, as we hear of future prices having been named by the 


Wisconsin pea canners, and that the Illinois corn packers have put 


out prices. In both cases the jobbers contend that they are too 
high, because the entire jobbing fraternity seems to have been badly 
stung with the malarial mosquito which makes the whole future 
as to price seem decidedly blue and unattractive. The wholesalers 
end the retailers all predict much lower food prices, and in ac- 
— with this refuse to look at any price which seems to be 
high. 

Strikes and labor discontent are spreading throughout the 
whole country, and these are having effect upon consumption. Ro- 
construction seems to be nearer at hand than most business men 
anticipated. 

Our market quotations show considerable reductions in corn, 
standard Maine style being quoted now at $1.40. Peas are also 
quoted much lower, all sizes being quoted lower by from 10c. to 
15e. per dozen. 

Tomatoes are also quoted lower, all down the line, standard 
No. 3’s now appearing at $1.75 as market price. All these figures 
will be found on their regular page. i : 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Southern Sweet Potato Association Will Meet February 
17th and 18th—There will be a meeting of the Southern Sweet 
Potato Canners’ Association on February 17 and 18 at the St. 
Charles Hotel, in New Orleans, La. An excellent program has 
been prepared and a warm invitation has been extended to all 
interested, including the supply men, whom they wish to see in 
full attendance. Mr. King Pharr, of Catherine, Ala., is President 
of this Association, and Mr. L. C. Mays, of New Orleans, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The invitation says: “Owing to the many prob- 
lems and difficulties encountered since our last meeting, and the 


present unsettled trade conditions, this meeting promises to be 
the most important in the history of the Association, and every 
member is urgently requested to be present.” 


Mr. J. T. Polk Dead—A telegram reached us Thursday 
afternoon, reading: “We regret to announce the death of our 
President, James T. Polk, yesterday at 5.15 P. M. Funeral services 
Saturday at 3 P. M. Signed, J. T. Polk Co.” 


In this death the industry loses one of its great landmarks, 
Mr. James T. Polk, father of Mr. Ralph Polk, better known to 
the younger generation in the canning industry, was one of the 
pioneer canners of the Great West, and one of the most success. 
ful in the industry. Under his guidance, and later through the 
assistance of his progressive son, the business has been built up 
and expanded until it represents one of the finest factories of 
the country, with an immense output. The name Polk is well 
known throughout the whole industry, and within a wide radius 
of Indianapolis it is a household word, because of the great Polk 
dairies, which supply so much of that territory, and which were 
the outgrowth of the cannery begun so many years ago. 


Conventionites at Chicago listened with wrapt attention to 
the masterful address of Ralph Polk, and which is reproduced in 
this issue of The Canning Trade, but few knew that the speaker 
dreaded at that moment the visit of death to his father. Mr, 
Polk was one of the old characters the world loves to refer to, 
was numbered among the earliest convention workers, and was 
a power in building up the industry in all the Central West. The 
industry owes a debt to these pioneers and will mourn his passing 
and join us in our sympathies to his family. 


_ The Tri-State Meeting—The big meeting scheduled for the 
Tri-State Canners’ Association on Tuesday, February 4, was all 
that anyone expected, as far as attendance was concerned, but 
it was disappointing in that Judge J. Harry Covington was not 
able to be present, being detained in New York City upon a very 
important case. He explained this in a letter which was read 
to the well-filled opera house. Canners from Delaware, Maryland 
and New Jersey were present in large numbers, and there was 
a very good representation of growers. The meeting was called 
to introduce the National Canners’ Association Inspection Plan, 
but, apparently, the question of growers’ prices for 1919 was of 
more interest. 


President H. P. Strasbaugh made an excellent substitute for 
the Judge, and explained the plan thoroughly. Secretary F. E. 
Gorrell likewise explained the plan, and answered any questions. 


It is possible to get too much of even a good thing, and so 
we fear for our readers on this Inspection Plan. Last week 
they read Judge Covington’s address—largely on this question— 
and heard others discuss it at the Convention. This week Vice- 
President W. J. Sears very clearly outlines it in his talk before 
the Tomato Section, and because the subject is uppermost in this 
industry right now, we have an editorial on it this week. Can 
they want more? We do not believe so, and so we are not repro- 
ducing the addresses at Wilmington on it. 


Suffice it to say, therefore, that the meeting after accepting 
Secretary Gorrell’s invitation to make a football of it by asking 
any questions desired and being satisfactorily answered, voted to 
adopt the plan, and the agreements are now being handed out for 
signature. It is a personal matter with each canner to accept this 
plan, and he indications are that a very large number will do s0 
when the Committee having charge of presenting the plans call 
with the agreement. A vote of thanks was tendered the owners 
of the playhouse for use of the theater for the meeting. 


The session had taken up from a little after 11 to 1.30 on this 
question, and just as the. meeting closed a grower asked for an 
expression about crops for 1919. Accordingly an afternoon meet- 
ing was arranged, and the whole assemblage met in the Grill 
Room at 2.30 and held a very interesting and valuable “round- 
table session” between canners and growers. The canners showed 
that it was impossible today to name any price which they might 
be able to pay for tomatoes, as it is not possible to know what 
their costs will be or what the jobbers will be willing to pay. But 
it was recognized by both canners and growers that lower prices 
for crops and for canned foods, the finished product, seemed cer- 
tain. President Strasbaugh invited the growers to speak freely. 
The knowledge that many Western States are now contracting 
for tomatoes at not above $15 per ton made it clear to all that 
if the Tri-States expect to stay in the canned tomato business 
they must meet this .competition. It was further shown that 
Western labor costs are not lower than Eastern, but that they 
average better yields—and that this is what the Tri-State tomato 
grower must strive for. Prof. Symons addressed the meeting 
along this line, saying the day is near when tomato fields will 
be as regularly sprayed as orchards. 

There will be an important meeting of the growers at Dover, 
Del., on February 12, for the purpose of agreeing upon a price 
for 1919 tomatoes. 
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SPECIAL FORMULAS FOR TOMA- 
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“It Pays to Use Them’’ 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CURTIS. BAY, MD. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Rumors of Future Prices—Spot Buying Very Light—Retailers 
Report Falling Off in Demand Owing to Strikes 
Etc.—But Little Tomato Business—Corn 
Has No Attention— Nates of 
This Market. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, February 7, 1919. 

The Situation—Perhaps the principal change in the market 
this week has been the opening of the discussion regarding futures 
and reports were circulated one day that Wisconsin packers had 
named an opening price on 1919 peas. This was denied the next 
day, but it is at least proof that the future is receiving some con- 
sideration. It might be well to repeat what the more conservative 
in the trade say. Their contention is that inasmuch as the condi- 
tions which will govern costs cannot be accurately estimated at 
present, it would be better to wait awhile before naming prices. 
Others say that inasmuch as prices must come down this year any- 
way, regardless of what packers may want, it will be taking no 
greater chance to name prices than it will to wait. These two opin- 
ions are directly opposed, and they represent the extremes which 
govern the action of those most interested. Meanwhile spot buying 
is very light. Only the actual requirements of those who must have 
goods are considered. Retailers say their trade has fallen off, strikes 
and lockouts everywhere and a general unsettled feeling in labor 
circles is restricting trade more than was deemed likely and retail- 
ers are feeling the effects rather seriously in some instances. Until 
some settlement of these disturbed conditions is reached the market 
will hardly change. Nor will it be active pending the readjust- 
ment which is coming now much faster than many are ready to 
meet the changed conditions. Buyers are cautious, the situation 
causing them to operate as conservatively as circumstances permit, 
and jobbers are waiting developments before they undertake any 
further development. Movement is limited to requirements in most 
varieties and buyers show no disposition to exceed these quantities. 

Tomatoes—Conditions haven’t changed materially in the 
past week. Buyers are extremely conservative and will take noth- 
ing beyond their immediate requirements. These are small. Some 
export buying is reported, but it is so small that’ it amounts to 
nothing so far as the total business is concerned. No. 3s are quoted 
at $1.75a1.80, with some sales reported as low as $1.65, but these 
last are of little consequence, since they undoubtedly represent re- 
mainders and are by no means indicative of a general condition. 
No. 2s are held at $1.30a1.35, but sales have been made of a few 
efferings as low as $1.10. Here again little interest was shown and 
the market is virtually unchanged. No. 10s are firm at previous 
range of values, $6.00a6.25, but the outside price is prohibitive. 
Indeed, it seems next to impossible to interest anyone in a consid- 
erable quantity. Holders are confident, however, and are not sac- 
rificing their stocks because business seems a little discouraging at 
present. They feel certain that total supplies are relatively light 
and that they will have plenty of demand for their goods in the 
future. 

Corn—Nothing has been said about this article this week. 
The presumption is that holders are standing pat, waiting for some 
new demand to develop or some other influence which will help in 
the distribution of what is left. Movement in all directions is light. 
A little Maine pack is left, and prices are held steadily up to $2.00 
f. o. b. Portland. Some are holding Maine fancy at $2.25 here, with 
only small lots to offer. New York State standards are held steady 
at $1.75a1.80, with nothing obtainable below the inside figure, un- 
less it is a small lot here and there which the holder wants to clear 
out. Western stock is unchanged. Holders show little interest and 
are not pushing sales, while buyers are offering little encourage- 
ment at present. Nothing has been heard about futures and buyers 


seem to ignore any discussion of the subject. They are certain that 
they will find what they want when the time comes and are not 
making any particular stir at present. 

Peas—A rumor was circulated during the week crediting 
certain Wisconsin packers with making prices on 1919 peas, but 
search for the packer and inquiry about the price failed to locate 
anything of the sort. It was said that some packers have discussed 
probable prices, but so far as can be learned no quotations have 
been made. Many brokers and jobbers say that it would be unwise 
to*make prices now, since it is impossible to determine what the 
costs will be. They admit that costs must be less, since it is quite 
impossible to maintain war costs in peace times, but when it comes 
to saying what the costs shall be, no one has any basis upon which 
to figure. The labor question is so undeterminate that few have 
any hopes of reducing that share of the cost this season. They hope 
that reductions can be made, but that is quite another matter from 
making them. Spot business is light. Retailers are uncertain and 
fail to make purchases as they commonly do and trade drags in con- 
sequence. Holders are insisting upon full outside prices on all their 
holdings, with the exception of a few here and there who have but 
— lots, and these are offered sometimes below costs to clear | 
them out. 


String Beans—It is said that prices will be lower in some 
quarters, but in others export trade is relied upon to maintain them 
at about present levels, which afford holders some profit. It is not 
easy to say what will develop out of the present situation, but at 
the moment trade is too light to amount to anything. 

Fruits—Export demand and a more or less insistent local 
demand is keeping prices at war levels. A little flurry has been 
noted this week and a number of unsuspected lots came out of hid- 
ing. No one knows where they came from, but when the price was 
high enough they came. And some are of the opinion that when- 
ever prices go up lots will be found to satisfy at least some of the 
orders. The principal demand is for California sorts, and these are 
searce on the spot, with sales limited to what buyers must have. 
Here and there one placed an order for a fair quantity, but the 
number who want anything more than a few cases is limited, yet 
it would seem that almost everybody wants that few. 

Apples—No movement is noted in any pack of No. 10s, 
but it would seem that holders are a little firmer in their views 
and are less disposed to grant concessions when they do not. get 
offers. Prices have not changed this week and sales, while they are 
small, are enough to maintain a fair degree of interest. Quota- 
tions are in the main unchanged, but the price is more firmly held 
in each instance. 


Salmon—Some demand for pinks has developed during the 
week and sales have been made at $2.00a2.05, but the supply which 
was brought out to satisfy these requirements seems to have been 
exhausted and nothing further is offered. Many in the trade seem 
to believe that the supply in this market is small and that these 
holdings which come out whenever a flurry takes place are becoming 
so small that they will not long cut any considerable figure in the 
market. Prices on red Alaska remain unchanged and holders show 
no disposition to offer what they have. Sockeyes are scarce and 
hard to find, with no change in quotations. Columbia River is 
steady, as it has been, with no interest beyond small orders here 
and there. Chums were a little more active, but prices are firmly 
held and the situation is really unchanged. Cohoes are steady as 
previously quoted. Most holders say they have very little in stock 
and are unable to more than supply a few orders. 


Sardines—The lower prices seem to have brought out but 
little trade, though inquiry has increased. Buying is in small 
lots and holders are not allowing their stock to go unless they get 
about full outside figures. Californias are a shade lower in price, 
too, but it does not seem to have brought out any considerable addi- 
tional orders. Buying is in ‘small lots, with few inquiries for any- 
thing else. No foreign fish have been packed yet, but importers are 
locking forward to the time when they can offer their favorite 
brands to their customers again. 


Tuna—Movement is light, but prices are firmly held be- 
cause of the shortage of supplies. Most holders have very little to 
offer and are not accepting shaded prices. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


Discussing the situation in canned foods, a well-known broker 
said this week: “I have never seen a January in my thirty years 
experience when the firms I represent were so short of products 4 
they have been this January. But, notwithstanding this, buyers 
are not ready to operate. They have seen butter, eggs and some 
other food commodities go down very rapidly, and they are fearful 
that canned foods will follow the example. I do not believe that 
any of them are carrying the —— of staples which they com 
monly do at this season, or which they would regard as necessary 
under normal conditions. But because retailers and some jobbers 
are carrying stock at high values they are fearful to buy more 


Retailers have one way out and that is to price their offerings at 

es which will appeal to the frugal housewife; but they dislike 
to do that, for their holdings all cost much money. Maybe the 
spirit of economy which was preached so emphatically and _ per- 
sistently during the war is exerting an influence, too. It is pos- 
sible the retail trade will have to face this for some time to come. 
So far as packers are concerned, the quantity they have on hand is 
much smaller than it usually is at this season, and some are of the 
opinion that not enough stock will be left to carry them through to 
the next pom. Many packers have nothing left and few of them 
have anything like normal supplies for the time of year.” 

Alfred Honigbaugh, head of the export department of Rosen- 
berg Brothers, San Francisco, has been in the city the past week, 
making his headquarters with M. W. Houck & Brother, his firm’s 
New York representatives: 

W. H. Killian, who left the canning industry some years ago 
to become interested in the oyster business, will hereafter devote 
his attention to canned foods alone. Seggermann Brothers will be 
his New York representatives. He was well known in the trade and 
his reputation as a packer of high-grade products still remains. 

A New York State packer, in orpie J to a letter written by a 
firm of New York brokers, said that while there might be a possi- 
bility of some lower prices on berries, due to small savings that 
may be made, all other articles that go into cans will cost just the 
same as they did last year. Lower prices should not be looked for 
this season. While willing to book orders, he says that jobbers 
should be made acquainted with the facts as they are and not allow 
themselves to be misled into expecting lower prices this season. 


A few odd lots of ig gir No. 3 tomatoes are selling as low 
as $1.65 on the spot, but the offerings at this price represent only 
remainders in most instances. 

Orders are now being booked for pineapple at opening prices. 
Nothing is left of the old pack and buyers are anxious to assure 
themselves that they can get something out of the new one. Hence 
so many orders at opening prices. 

The demand for fruits of all kinds is strong. Small lots turn 
up occasionally, but they are taken as soon as offered, and only 
those who are on the ground succeed in getting anything worth 
while. It would be possible to dispose of a good many fold more 
than are offered in every case. 


Some packers are reported ready with their’ quotations on Wis- 
consin peas for 1919 delivery, but buyers show little interest, and 
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so far as reported no sales have been made, at least none of impor- 
tance. Brokers seem to think it is poor policy to undertake to force 
the market thus early. They say it would be difficult to interest 
buyers now, more especially with the tendency of food prices down- 
ward. This would require a cut in prices and few feel that such a 
proposition would be safe in view of the existing conditions in sub- 
stantially all food products. The element of cost entering into the 
situation is still very uncertain. 
A canner in writing about beans says that the recent drop in 
eg is probably the last. He says that the feeling in the trade 
as been that the price of this article was too high, as compared 
with the cost of other varieties. He admits that this view of the 
situation may be accurate, but points out that if Europe is to be 
fed from this country a demand for these goods will ultimately de- 
velop which wiil take everything offered. He thinks as soon as 
export movement begins important developments will be seen. 


An offer of No. 2 tomatoes was reported one day this week at 
$1.10 factory. No one seemed to care for them, however. 


France has recently sent inquiries for lobster, crab meat and 
salmon. No mention is made of quantity, but these three varieties 
are named among the late inquiries from there. 

Strikes and lockouts in the vicinity of New York are affecting 
a great many thousand people and retailers complain already that 
their business is greatly reduced in consequence. They say that 
their market is not nearly as good as it usually is, and are fearful 
that if these labor disturbances continue any considerable time they 
will suffer still more. And the proposition seems reasonable” in 
view of the unrest and the influences which seem to govern the 
present situation. As this is written no settlement a —_ in sight 
and it looks as though dealers will feel the effects still worse before 
the contestants arrive at any agreement. 


A firmer tone to the market in pink salmon developed during 
the week and No. 1 talls were held at $2.00a2.05 f. o. b. here. The 
situation has not changed otherwise, but this seemed to brace up 
the market a bit and put a little more snap into the situation. 


The salmon situation has been confused somewhat- during the 
past week by brokers sending out the same order to a number of 
different holders, making it appear that demand is much larger 
than it really is. An order for 5,000 cases could thus develop into 


10,000 to 15,000 cases in the course of a day. The reported increase 
in demand is, therefore, more apparent than real, and is subject 
to considerable scaling in many instances. HUDSON. 


Bliss No. 


Patented 


K.W. BLISS 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Conghs Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


imparts an even. and uniform 


The 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


= 


Fine Shipping Weather Continues—The Retailer’s Reason for 
Not Buying—Exporters Taking All Surplus Fruits Here. 
Wholesalers’ Anxiety to Sell Gives False Impression 
of Heavy Stocks—Tomatoes Being Forced. 

Future Prices on Corn Heard, Also 
in Peas—Kraut May Improve. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago, February 7, 1919. 
The Weather—Cold, bright weather prevailed mostly dur- 
ing the week, with intermittent fogs and rains. There has been 
no unsuitable weather for the shipment of canned foods, and 
distribution of stocks has been fairly good. 


Surprised Dealers—The sudden and unexpected ending of 
the war with Germany found many holders of canned foods with 
more stock than is ordinarily carried. In fact, the breaking down 
of the big military machine of the Central Powers was @ great 
surprise. 


Canned foods of all kinds had been most difficult to secure 
and canners were independent and indifferent about selling under 
the belief that the Government and Allies would take everything 
they had at profitable prices. : 


The big reversal of conditions came suddenly and caught both 
eanners and wholesalers unprepared for it and with larger stocks 
than normal, and considerable goods in first hands. 


Then the retailers began to realize that consumers were not 
willing to pay the high prices which had been, by conditions, 
placed upon canned foods. 

They are now refusing to buy until their last case is sold, 
and they will not buy future canned foods at all. It was pre- 
dicted and expected that when the Food Administration regula- 
tions and restrictions were released that speculation would ensue 
and that there would be a grab for all kinds of food stuffs. 


This has not as yet followed, though there are some indica- 
tions that speculation is reviving and that speculators are coming 
back into the market from which they have been excluded for 
more than a year. 


A heavy demand for canned fruits and dried fruits for export 
has appeared and all the surplus in the Chicago market has been 
taken by exporters. 


Some of the cantonments in the United States have been 
instructed to sell stocks of canned foods, and these offerings have 
had a depressing effect, though they are not large. 

Some wholesalers have done the very thing they should not 
have done, namely, to stop all buying and put lists of their surplus 
goods in the hands of all the brokers in the country, thereby cre- 
ating the impression that the world or the woods are full of 
proceries which are to be sold at buyers’ prices. 


This is a critical time when everyone should help sustain the 
market and wholesale grocers, especially if they are determined 
to unload surplus stock, should give the benefit of their bargains 
to their own retail customers instead of trying to unload on other 
wholesale houses, thereby demoralizing the market. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article seems to show more 
pressure to sell from holders than any other in the canned foods 
line. 

Virginia brokers this week quoted standard No. 3 tomatoes 
at $1.60 and standard No. 2 tomatoes at $1.00, f. 0. b. canneries 
packers labels, prompt shipment, but even at such prices I heard 
of but very few sales. 


Futures in canned tomatoes seem to excite no interest what- 
ever from buyers, and spot tomatoes are treated with the same 
disdain. 

Our buyers have entirely lost interest in California canned 
tomatoes for the present, at least, and have quit inquiring for 
them. 

Canned Corn—This is about the strongest article in the 
canned foods line. Timid and nervous second-hand holders are 
offering some corn for resale, but the prices they name are so 
high that their offerings do not affect the market. 

I have heard of a few sales of standard Iowa corn, No. 2 
cans, at $1.30 to $1.35, f. o. b. canneries, and of fancy Iowa corn 
at $1.40 cannery, but I can learn of no offerings from other States. 

Several Illinois canners have named prices on future corn: 
Standard at $1.25; Extra standard, $1.35; fancy, $1.45 fo $1.50. 
The wholesalers regard these prices as too high. 


Considerable Paris corn, which cost wholesalers $1.90 in store; 
Chicago, is being offered at cost, dealers finding that the high 
price causes it to sell very slowly. 

There is some demand for canned corn of all grades, Western 
packed, and stocks seem to be low. 

Canned Peas—The market for spot peas has been strength- 
ened by the naming of prices for the 1919 pack by Wisconsin 
canners. 

It is seen that the prices for 1919 pack of peas will be about 
the same as the opening prices for the 1918 pea pack, and that 
the prospect for a big decline in the market has “gone glimmering 
with the ghosts.” 


I learn that Wisconsin canners met in Milwaukee last week 
to discuss the prices they would have to pay for peas to the grow- 
ers, and that they could not figure out’ any way by which they 
could announce prices lower than the 1918 opening prices for 
canned peas. 

Canned Salmon—Export demand is taking canned salmon 
largely and freely, I learn, and I also learn that the quantities 
of canned salmon released by the Government are very small and 
of the fancy grades, which jobbers use under their own labels, 
while pinks, caboes and reds are about all now in the hands of 
exporters and speculators. 

Canned Pumpkin—We have been “laying off’? of canned 
pumpkin for several weeks. . 


Canned Beets—As recited in this column last week Wn. 


’ Larsen & Co. have named prices on canned beets for 1919 at about 


last year’s (1918) opening prices. Their example has not, so far, 
been followed by other beet packers. : 
_ Canned Kraut—The depression in this article began with 
the armistice, and is apparently based upon the loss of confidence 
in German success by our large German fatherland-loving popu- 
lation. It would seem that there is an overproduction of this 

article and that it is not moving as usual. 
To be serious, however, the consumption of canned kraut is not 


confined to any class of consumers, but is general, and it is a fine 
and excellent article of diet. 


_ The canning of kraut takes away from its handling all objee- 
tionable and unsanitary conditions which prevailed when it was 
sold in bulk. 


The market at present is nominal, but the consuming season 
has really just begun, and there will soon be a more active market 
for this article. No better value is to be found in cans than in well- 
cured canned sauerkraut. 


Pork and Beans—This article has been sharply declining 
and prices have slumped heavily, insistent to the big decline in raw 
material or dried beans. Heavy stocks had been prepared for mili- 
tary use, which will not now be needed, and it is likely that the 
manufacture of pork and beans in cans will be almost. entirely 
checked for a while, until supplies are used up. 


Sweet Potatoes—There is some demand for fancy Eastern 
canned sweet potatoes, but they are hard to find in first hands. 

Yam sweet potatoes in cans, Southern pack, are in good supply 
and are not wanted at present in this market. 


No. 3 yams of choice quality in cans are being offered f. 0. b. 
canneries at $2.00 the dozen, but are not being sought for. 

String and Stringless Beans—Common or string beans are 
not wanted. In fact, consumers do not want them, and if they get 


a dose of them they swear off from all kinds of canned green beans: 
forever. They should not be canned. 


Refugee green beans and genuine stringless beans are beginning 
to be asked for, and even at the high prices prevailing, as compared 
with past seasons, consumers are using them. 


Future prices of Wisconsin and Michigan Refugee beans have 
not yet been named, nor-have I heard that New York packers have 
named future prices. 


California Fruits—The demand for California canned 
fruits for export seems to continue and this market is pretty well 
sold out of all surplus. In order to sell for export purposes conces- 
sions in prices had to be made, but not to such an extent as to leave 
holders without a neat profit over cost. 


The market is nominal and offerings from the Pacific Coast are 
at such prices as prohibit purchases for the present. 

Large quantities of dried fruits have been sold for export by 
the Chicago market. 

Mr. Frank L. Beadell. who has been canned foods buyer 
and department manager for B. A. Railton Company, Chicago, for 
several years, has resigned and has accepted a position with Cen’ 
Brokerage Company, of Chicago, and is now calling on the whole- 
sale trade in their behalf. He is a thoroughly posted and trained 
merchant and a gentleman. The brokers of Chicago all liked him 
very much as a buyer, because of his courtesy and fairness, 
they will welcome him as a competitor who will help to elevate 
dignify the profession. WRANGLER. 
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THE PRESSING SEED CO. 


NORW ALK OHIO 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET SEED 


Specialists in Canners’ Varieties 


The first requisite to Fancy Quality and Tonnage 
per acre is well Selected Seed. By our method of 
Selection and handling seed we are in a position to 

please the most critical canner. 


Write us regarding our 1919 crop, and get our 
prices. 
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THE CONVENTION 


—of the— 


National Canners’ Association. 


National Machinery & Supplies’ Association. 


National C. F. & D. 


F. 


Brokers’ Association. 


Held at Chicago, IIl. 
January 20th, 2ist, 22nd, 23rd and 24th 1919 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Meeting Tomato Section—Meeting Baked Bean Section. 


“OVER THERE” 


An Address By Ralph Polk, Greenwood, Ind., Delivered Monday 
Evening. January 20. 1919. 


Mr. chairman, ladies and gentlemen: When Napoleon uttered that 
most lucid, though inelegant expression, “An army marches on its 
belly,” he gave the world an axiom that has been a watchword with 


military leaders since his day. It has again happened that the best 
army wins. 


When the United States was drawn into the great vortex of war, 
which involved the sending of a tremendous army 3,000 miles over the 
sea. I, and doubtless many of you had serious misgivings with refer- 
ence to the all important matter of properly feeding a large army so 
far from home. I remember the scandal which followed our attempt to 
feed a much smaller army close to home in 1898. I felt that the under- 
taking was so vast that at least a mild repetition of our experience of 

must be expected. 


The men upon whom the army was depending to keep it supplied 
with food, must have also remembered the partial failure of Sub- 
sistence in ’98. At least, there was a very determined effort right from 
the start of the war to make subsistence score a perfect record. Last 
summer Colonel Grove. whom you all know, made a trip to France for 
a few weeks, and upon his return to Washington, gathered about him 
on a number of occasions, everyone who was concerned in the pur- 
chase and delivery of foods for the army. He told in these meetings of 
the sacrifice our boys were making over there, of what they were giving 
up at home to go, of the discomforts and inconveniences which sur- 
rounded their lives. and of the awful sacrifices they made on the field of 
battle when going over the top against a powerful foe. 

He impressed upon his hearers in all of these meetings the neces- 
sity of high quality foods and the wonderful effect of good food on 
men enduring hardship and privation. That expressive slogan, ‘“‘Sub- 
sistence must not fail,” became the watchword and inspiration of 
everyone attending these meetings, and indeed of the force of every 
Deport Quartermaster in the country, and as the army grew bigger 
and shipping capacity less, the determination that subsistence should 
not fail, multiplied in direct ratio to the increasing difficulties. 

I have just returned from a trip to France. I was sent over 
with soldiers. I came back with soldiers, and I spent poneeey all 
of my time in France with soldiers. I made it my poner usi- 
ness from the day I left New York until I returned there to talk to 
enlisted men, to cooks, mess sergeants and officers. I talked to them 
aboard ship, in the cities of France, in railroad trains, at interme- 
diate and regulating stations, at the railheads and in dugouts, with- 
out their knowing the object of my questioning until after an opinion 
had been expressed. In all the number that I talked to on my entire 
trip, I did not hear one single complaint. The warmest praise was 
expressed concerning the food which the men had received. I feel 

at can vouch for the statement that subsistence has succeeded 
splendidly, and I say. all honor to the men who have made it so. 

e canners of the country have had some difference of opinion with 
a part of the subsistence organization, which doubtless would have 
been ironed out had the war continued, but I am sure that if the sub- 
sistence organization had an opportunity to express themselves to- 
night there would be an unanimous vote of appreciation to the can- 
ners of America for their part in the program. 


oo space was the controlling factor throughout the war. An 
idea which would save cargo space was eagerly comet for. It will 
be conceded by all that the manufacture of 4 supplies required by 
our army which could be manufactured in ance was absolutely 
necessary. The matter of cost was unimportant compared to the sav- 
ing of space. The result was, that when the armistice was signed 
we were getting a good many items manufactured in France. 


te ogy, Be general policy, it was decided to pack some can- 
ned foods in ance, more particularly pork and beans. It was found 
that by shipping the tin plate, dry beans and pork in their original 
condition, that something over two cars per day of cargo space could 
be devoted to other products. The idea was to utilize the Franch 
canning factories for this purpose, and arrangements were tenta- 
tively considered with some of them for packing these goods. 

It was for the purpose of helping the French canners get started 
on this product that Dr. A. W. Bitting was asked to go to France, 


and I was asked to accompany him. There was no intention on the 
to rob the Amer- 
the necessities of 


om of the officials responsible for this undertakin 
can canners of this business. It was only one 0} 


war. This will be readily understood when it is known that the pro- 
ject was given up before the armistice was signed, but when it looked 
as though peace might be on its way. 


When the undertaking was abandoned, Dr. Bitting and myself 
were sent on a general inspection trip, with the idea of following up 
various food products from the time they reached the point of con- 
sumption at the front, and reporting on the quality of the products 
and the condition in which they reached their final destination. 

In many instances in unloading case goods from the ships the 
boxes were piled in a net made of rope, called a sling, the corners 
of which are hooked to the unloading crane. They are lifted through 
the hatch and lowered on the docks or lighters. ‘There is no rigidity 
to these slings, so the cases strike the lighter or docks in every posi- 
tion imaginable; the treatment is very severe. They are gathered 
up from the deck or lighter, and as a rule are forwarded by rail to 
one of the intermediate stations: where they are unloaded in 
eenes to await shipment through the regulating stations to the 


Ton 
A GREAT STOREHOUSE. 


Our largest intermediate station, and for that matter the largest 
military dump in the world, is at Geivres, about fifty miles out of 
our S. O. S. Headquarters at Tours. This intermediate station is a 
revelation. e have there 109 warehouses, 50 feet wide and aver- 
aging 475 feet long. This would make one warehouse approximately 
10 miles long and 50 feet wide. It requires 36.6 miles of railroad 
track to serve as switches. We have there the largest cold-storage 
plant in France and a bakery, which at the time we visited it was 
making 53,000 loaves of bre per day. There were 59 of the ware- 
houses devoted to food products, but some of the emergency rations 


= barrel goods, such as vinegar, pickles, etc., were stored out of 
oors. 


The rations are shipped away from these intermediate stations 
in what are called carload automatic ration shipments. When an 
order comes to this station for a certain number of automatic rations, 
it means that so many cases of tomatoes, so many of corned beef 
(“Canned Willie,.” the boys call it), so many of tobacco, a certain 
number of candles and a predetermined quantity of many other items, 
so that a car may be completely loaded with the entire list of com- 
modities from a single building, and without specification. We found 
at this station unusual efficiency. 


There was a system of visualizing the operations of the entire 
plant in such a manner that at a glance in the office the number of 
men at work in the different warehouses is constantly shown. The 
number of cars being loaded and unloaded at each warehouse is also 
shown. From telephone information, this board is changed every hour 
and a glance at it tells a remarkable story. The stocks of every item 
are summarized and marked on a large blackboard, so that a glance 
at the board reveals all of the information necessary to keep from 
running short on any item. 

From Geivres we visited St. Dosier regulating station, which was 
in charge of Major Day, of Bennett Day Co., New York. Train- 
loads of supplies were received at this regulating station from =— 
mediate stations well in the rear. They are here made up into w o 
are called ram trains, which are supply trains, running from the reg: 
uiating stations up to what are called railheads, which are railway 
stations as near the front lines as it is possible for railroad traffic 
to go. There were 25 of these railheads being supplied from the res- 
ulating station of St. Dezier at the time we were there. In company 
with Captain Platter, of Texas, who had charge of these stations, we 
visited six of these railheads, one of them being the City of Verdun. 

We drove from Verdun up the Meuse River to a little vill 
about half way to Sedan. In driving along the camouflaged roa 
we passed many thousands of our boys marching to the rear, in the 
rain, with each company a rolling kitchen, cooking their meals as they 
traveled over the roads. en mess time came, they halted, threw 
their packs on the wet ground, lined up to the rolling kitchens with 
their mess kits to get their food, and then stood around in the rain 
and enjoyed their repast. One must undergo such an experience to 
fully realize what plenty of good'food means under such conditions. 

These boys were a healthy, clean-shaven and apparently nee 
lot. We passed great numbers of tremendous guns being brou 
back to the rear by caterpillar tractors. Some of them we P - 
coming through the darkness and rain, but the exuberant spirits 
the boys were always apparent. 


We found many of our boys living in dugouts, where they had 
dug holes in the side of a hill, thrown the dirt. on the high side, to 
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Standard Buildings have been erected 
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Ready for Useful Occupancy 
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You can move into a light, ventilated, roomy factory 
like this in 30 working-days. You can advance your 
production ard take immediate advantage of present 
business opporturities. 


A Building Suited to the Needs of the 
Canning Industry 


Through repeated construction of the No. 3 Standard, 
Austin Engineers have demonstrated that this building is 
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efficiently lighted and ventilated through side walls on a 
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prevent the water from running into the dugout. This was covered 
with galvanized iron, some straw thrown on the ground, and here is 
where they lived and slept. 


We came to a place like the one described one day just at noon. 
Here the cases of canned foods were being emptied and the noon 
meal was practically complete. When the bugle blew for the noon 
mess, the boys dropped their shovels, for they were mending roads, 
and raced up to their dugouts for their equipment in such a manner 
that indicated something pretty good awaited them. 

As far as the other features of their life at the front is con- 
cerned, however, I finally became convinced that the chief requisite 
of a good private soldier is to learn to think like a horse and live like 
a rat. 

In mingling with the soldiers as much as I did, I found that his 
viewpoint of life has changed in a marked degree since he has been 
overseas; or possibly he has found himself. en a man cuts loose 
from his home influences, crosses a dangerous sea, lives in. a dugout 
and goes over the top against a treacherous and powerful foe, the 
ordinary conventionalities of life shrink into insignificance. em 

The value of life and property diminish in direct ratio with the 
amount of death and waste which obstruct his path. On the other 
hand, the sacrifice and discipline have added balance and common 
sense to his judgment. They are all intensely_interested in the pro- 
gress of events at home, in the success of the Liberty Loan and War 
Work drives, in politics and prohibition, and in the attitude of labor. 
They expect to come back and take much more interest in public 
questions than they did before. They are very bitter against the 
man who stayed at home and profitteered from the war, but they are 
just as bitter. against the laborer who stayed at home and drew three 
times as much money weekly as he drew monthly and was constantly 
endangering him by threatening strike. They will demand - progress- 


ive thought and action from_business and capital, and will stand for , 


no reactionary tendencies. They may be, on the other hand, a great 
safeguard against such a reign of political debauchery as that which 
now has Russia by the throat. 


RALPH B. POLK, Greenwood, Ind. 


I believe the greatest b 
we. te cet problems of the war are ahead of us right 


h conomic readjustment. Business must 100k 
_ facts in the face and get ready with some progressive construc- 
ve remedies. Labor must learn that the ultimate solution will not 
— through class hatred and power to dictate. I believe the ex- 
pest ence the boys are getting over there will make bigger, broader 
and better balanced men, and that they will exert a powerful influ- 
ence for progressive common sense. You don’t have to go abroad to 
= this. Look about on the streets and take an inventory of those 
men. Note clearness of eye, the 
ence wrou 
were down in some of the German trenches which had b 
evacuated about three or four days before the armistice, and ware 
woneerteny impressed with the ingenuity of their construction, espe- 
cially the construction of the concrete pill boxes we have read so 
much about. One of these bill boxes had a history, that I am not 
quite willing to vouch for, ‘in fact, I am inclined to doubt the authen- 
ae, of the story. They say that when one of these pill boxes was 
at andoned, that a member of that unpopular family of Carnivors, 
with an unpronouncable scientific name, commonly called a skunk, 
ene in and kept undisputed possession. A pot of $10 was raised 
y some of the soldiers to give to the man who could stay in the pill 
box for the longest time with the occupant. It happened that: there 
was one American, one Irishman and one German that entered as con- 
testants. They entered the pill box and closed the door, but imme- 
diately the American gave up and came out. In about three minutes 
the Irishman hurriedly opened the door, and, holding his nose, ran 
a eo e boys open the htl 

what the trouble was, when the skunk yan out, 


' business was exported to America, England and Russia. 
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BOXES HELD WELL. 


When I learned how many times canned foods had to be handled, 
and the conditions under which they must be handled, I expected to 
see a large percentage of them handled with scoop shovels by the 
time they reached the front lines. But Dr. Bitting and myself were 
amused to find that the boxes had held extremely well. We occasion- 
ally found boxes that were not up to specifications, and_ occasionally 
some that exhibited poor workmanship and strapping, but the per- 
centage in loss from such boxes was extremely low. e saw a 
many boxes that had been handled so much that the nails were more 
or léss loose, but the binding had held the box together and delivered 
the goods in good shape. e talked to a — many officers who had 
charge of the various railheads and commissaries, and in no instance 
did we find that there had been a large spoilage due to the packing, 
nor did we find a striking prejudice against any one type box. 


Considering the awful strain that boxes must undergo, under such 
circumstances, there is no doubt that still better boxes might be used 
to advantage if they were available. The heavy boxes used by meat 
packers for their more expensive products would doubtless pay if the 
thing were to be done over again. en we stop to consider that 
the cost of getting this material across the water and up as far as the 
railheads is more than 7c. ad pound, we can readily realize that an 
extra expenditure which might guarantee'a safer delivery would be 
but a small consideration. 


The number of swelled goods which have reached the other side 
is remarkably small, with one or two exceptions. The _ exorbitant 
cost of freight, and the loss of cargo space was the chief loss from 
swelled goods, much more than the cost of the goods themselves, 
Considering the fact that the canned foods were furnished by B ed 
sibly as many as 2,000 factories in the United States, the record on 
boxes and swells, when everything is considered, is remarkable. One 
thing we found in connection with boxes is that if they are made 
small enough to fit the goods as tightly as possible, they carry much 
better. This is an important point and should not be neglected by 
anyone shipping goods over seas to either the Army or for export. 


THE APPERT CANNERY STILL RUNNING. 


We all know that the art of preserving food by heat in hermet- 
ically sealed containers was discovered by Nicholas Appert in Paris 
in 1795, but I doubt if many of us know that the Appert factory fs 
now one of the largest in France and running constantly. Dr. Bit- 
ting, Lieutenant Kemp, of Tipton, Ind., and myself visited the com- 
pany one afternoon and were highly entertained. 


This company ego the line of fancy vegetables we are famillar 
with, also a large line of meat products. I saw more of their goods 
on French shelves than any other brand. Nicholas Appert was a 
scientist and did not commercialize his discovery. But his kinsman, 
Chevalier Appert, started the business in 1812. His son, Raymond 
Chevalier Appert, invented the auto clave or closed retort in 1853, and 
now the business is being operated by Chevalier Appert, a great 
grandson of the original. 


There is in the Appert office a gentleman who speaks very gocd 
English, who acted as interpreter, and from whom we secured much 
infcrmaticn. This gentleman made two very striking statements 
while we were there. In speaking of Nicholas Appert as a scientist 
and idealist, he said, “He died poor because of his industry.” It is 
the same old story of the man with a vision, the originator failing to 
receive material reward for his efforts. It is hard to estimate what 
Appert’s discovery -has meant to the world during the last four years, 
and what it will mean in time to come. The memory of Nicholas 
Appert should be honored by this Association in some fitting way, and 
I would like to suggest that a fitting resolution be passed at our Fri- 
day morning session and a hand-engrossed copy be sent to Chevalier 
Appert, the present head of the Appert concern in Paris. The other 
impressive statement made by this gentleman was, as we were saying 
good-bye, he said, “Gentlemen, America saved France,” and he meant 
it. Many Frenchmen volunteer the same statement, and the im- 
pressive thing is that they seek the opportunity to express that senti- 
ment. There can be no doubt that had it not been for the intensity of 
Chateau Theirry and the Argonne, which is not generally known at 
home, the result would still be in doubt. 


I investigated in a superficial way, due to lack of time, the pos- 
sibilities of ance as a market for American canned foods. Most 
of us have doubtless assumed that the French were: large users of 
canned foods. No fancy grocer in this country considers his line of 
fancy canned foods complete without an assortment of French goods. 
My next statement will, therefore, be somewhat of a shock. 


The use of canned vegetables by the people in France is about as 
limited as the use of horse meat in America. This statement made 
regarding the country which originated canned foods, and one to 
which we have always looked for the very fanciest products, sounds 
rather startling. However, the facts are indisputable. 


I visited a great many retail grocery stores in Paris, Tours, Brest 
and a number of smaller cities and a few villages. Outside of sar- 
dines and a few meat products the display of canned foods is prac- 
tically nothing. In some of the fancy stores canned vegetables are 
sold about as some of the fancy gijlass goods are in this country. 
They are entirely out of reach of the common people. The liter can 
of sifted peas sells for about $1.20 and a can of salmon sells for 
about 85c. I found in a grocery store in Paris some No. 2 American 
pork and beans of a well known but not widely advertised brand. I 
started to make a purchase and was informed that the price was 6 
francs per can. which at the present rate of exchange is approximately 
$1.15, so I made no purchase. It is apparent that canned foods could 
not be used by the common people. 


FRENCH CANNED FOODS MOSTLY EXPORTED. 


A man, who is probably the largest canner in France, told me that 
there had been, before the war, a hg decided prejudice against 
canned foods. He stated that up until that time 90 per cent of his 
He said that 
there were other large canners who sold nothing at all in France, 
while there were a few whose local business was considerably larger. 
‘He said that during the war people had been forced to eat canned 
foods and that the demand was growing rapidly, and he expected 
much better business from the home markets after the war. 

Such a thing as quantity production as we know it is entirely un- 
known to France. It would be a Godsend to the French people if they 
could, over night, be made acquainted with canned foods as our people 
know them, provided they were available, as they are in this country. 

»but if anyone expects to export large quantities of canned vegetables 
to France, in the near future, he will be very much disappoin 


CANNING TRADE. 


A Perfect Cook! 


Perfect? Yes, perfect! _ Runs of hundreds of 
thousands of cans of tomatoes and other pro- 
ducts have been put through this cooker without 
so much as a single ‘“‘swell.’’ 

The cook is perfect, because the cans do not re- 
main stationary, but are rolled through the 
machine, the contents being gently and constant- 
ly agitated, the heat driven quickly to the center 
of the cans, and the contents cooked uniformly 
through and through. 

Cuts the time of the cook from 50% to 75%, cuts 
the cost, saves labor, improves the pack, puts 
more profits into your pockets. 


Ask us more about it 
ANDERSON - BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


332 West Julian St. SAN JOSE, CAL. 
Eastern Representative: S. 0. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Maryland 


Anderson-Barngrover Standard 
Continuous Agitating Cooker 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


It will require a lot of patient advertising and expensive educational 
_—. io build up a business on American canned vegetables in that 

The enormous quantity of canned foods 
use of our Army has been educational to the French people only in a 
very limited way. Practically the only point of contact the, French 
have had with American canned foods has been in cases where Amer- 
ican soldiers were billeted in French homes. The goods have been 
available for them, and in a good many cases French housewives have 
learned what a wonderful boon canned foods are. But this contact 
has been scattered and, of course, the grocerymen who must be used 
as a distributor has known nothing of it. The probability of pork and 
beans and Pinto beans finding a market in England would be much 
more likely for the reason that the troops themselves have been fed 
on those items. 

There is one method that occurs to me that might bring about a 
quick introduction of American canned foods in ance. However, 
that would apply much more to those countries which we will be re- 
quired to feed. If it were possible for our Food Administration to 
insist upon the foreign countries who are to look to us for food to 
take some of the canned vegetables now belonging to the peo dl and 
force them into consumption, and insisting upon a certain portion of 
the goods shipped consisting of these items, then I think that it is pos- 
sible that a quick demand might be secured. However, I do not be- 
lieve that France needs foods badly enough to have anything forced 
upon her. 

I am referring to canned grace | in speaking of the demand. 
The indications are that there will be a demand for some of the other 
items of canned foods. 


oing to France for the 
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Question, Which 1s broker; Whic 


There probably has not been a time during the war when con- 
servation of food and increased production was more necessary than 
it is at present, but the matter must be handled in an intelligent way, 


and increases in production must be brought about on those items 
for which there is an actual demand in foreign countries. What they 
want is wheat, sugar, fats, meats, etc., but my impression is that the 
man who increases his production of canned vegetables, expecting to 
get immediate action, will be disappointed. 

There is no doubt, however, but that we should immediately begin 
making some effort toward building up foreign trade for American 
vegetable packers. While it will require time and money, canned 
foods are too much of a factor in the economy of good living not to 
become a great institution for our friends across the sea. I believe 
now is an opportune time for a number of the canners to combine 
their efforts and pro-rate the expense of making a thorough investiga- 
tion into the possibilities. ‘There are many packers who will never 
be interested in foreign trade, therefore the expense] should be borne 
only by those who might reap some benefit. 

The two factors to first be considered are those of tariff ana 
financing. Methods of distribution in France are much different from 
those in America and making the proper connections would be of ut- 
most importance. The matter of tariff would probably depend to a 
certain extent upon selecting the proper channels of distribution. The 
possibilities are large, but much patience, time and money must be 
expended to bring large results. 


PEACE DAY IN PARIS, 


November 1ith, 1918—the greatest day in the history of Paris, 
or, for that mater, the world around—was one never to be forgotten 
by Americans in Paris—-when the sun burst through the clouds of 
four years of war and sacrifice and the gloom of a threatening au- 
tocracy faded away, Paris was very happy. Within 30 minutes after 
the announcement of the signing of the Armistice, almost all of the 
stores were closed. The streets were so crowded, traffic was stopped. 


Hundreds of processions, starting anywhere and going nowhere in 
particular, were waging their way through the crowds. Men, women 
and children, French, American, British, Canadian, Australian gol- 
diers—all joining together in the common jubilee. Over a hundred 
badly wounded French soldiers in rolling chairs were pushed down 
the Champs Elysees by American soldiers. It was very evident that 
neither their lungs nor throats had suffered because of their wounds, 
But the big, impressive thing to my friends and myself was the num- 
ber of American flags in the hands of the French. It is a fact that 
there were nearly as many American flags in the hands of the French 


as there were French flags, while our soldiers reciprocated in like 
manner. 


Before night the greatest kissing bee in history was in full blast 
and working at tremendous speed. The French soldiers and girls 
would clasp hands and form a ring around anything in an American 
uniform. The price of a gateway was to kiss one of the girls. I was 


in an awful predicament. I was not a soldier and a broad white bang 
around my left arm indicated that I was a civilian, but the French 
girls didn’t know that and I couldnt talk French. The fuel shortage 

e it unpatriotic for me to have a fire in my hotel room, so I “just 
seen my duty and done it.” All of my friends were married but one 
and he was studying French most diligently. I felt it my duty to 
watch them closely and keep them in the straight and norrow path, 
but I soon found they were exercising some tender care towards me, 
and when I began to argue that Sherman had made that statement 
about war a little too strong, Colonel Grove had my travel orders 
ready the next morning. 


The old Cathedral of Notre Dame, now more than 650 years old, 
has a peculiar attraction for me. The more one studies it, the more 
respect one has for the architects and masons of the middle ages. 
Built before printing robbed architecture of its function as a medium 
of expression for the souls of, men, it is covered with a veil of ro- 
mance which gives one a peculiar thrill to be within its aged walls. 
Many of the great events of nistory have been consummated there and 
the romance of fiction has been added by Victor Hugo and others, 


. My first Sunday in Paris was spent in the quiet of this noble edi- 
fice, and its attractions were so peculiar that I went back there on the 
following Sunday. I found great throngs of people on the outside 
trying to gain admission. I discovered that a great Thanksgiving ser- 
vice was to be held and that the Archbishop of Paris was to be present 
and preach. It was necessary to have a card of admission, and just 
as I was giving up hope of gaining admittance, I was told that ata 
side entrance soldiers in uniform were admitted. In that way I suc- 
ceeded in getting into the church and being present at one of the most 
notable services .held there during the centuries of the church’s his- 
tory. Practically the whole congregation stood during the entire ser- 
vice. When the hour of 11 arrived, gentle music could be heard, com- 
ing it seemed from every stone in the massive walls. Gradually the 
volume increased until one’s senses seemed to vibrate with the for- 
tissimo of sound, but the climax had not yet been reached. At the 
= moment the trumpeters of the Grand Processional entered, fol- 
owed by the church dignitaries. The volume of music of the tre- 
mendous organ now blended with the musical blasts of the trumpets, 
until it seemed to me that only walls tempered with ages of such 
music could withstand such a tempest of harmony. The magnificance 
and impressiveness of the sight and sound were tremendous and over- 
powering. After certain rites were performed, the Archbishop of 
Paris made an address, which’ I, of course, could not understand, a8 
it was in French, and then the congregation joined in the “Song for 
the Dead.” Nine women in every ten were in mourning. It seemed 
to me that a young American who had been untouched by the awful 
sacrifice that these people had endured had no right to be present. 
But even through the mourning and tears one could see that these 
people recognized on this day, in this victory of right over might, the 
reward for their boundless faith and sacrifice. 

I was not content to leave when the service was over, so I stayed 
in this atmosphere of impressiveness to reflect upon the significance 
of it all. At the right-hand forward corner of the great open space, 
caused by the building being built in the form of a cross, there stands 
the figure of the Madonna. About 20 feet to the right, in a position 
almost as prominent, there stands a Miracle in Marbla—a likeness 
both in body and in spirit of Joan of Arc. The sculptor has wrought 
exceedingly well in imparting’ a degree of religious patriotism in her 
features and attitude which is almost supernatural. She stands there, 
her hands clasped upon her left shoulder; enfolded in her arms is the 
banner of religious patriotism which she always carried, the ardor of 
her soul expressed in every line. This marble must have been an in- 
spiration to thousands of Frenchmen who have offered their lives on 
the field of battle for a righteous cause. Many French Catholics drop 
on their knees for a moment's prayer when passing this place. 
Throughout the church the flags of all the Allies were draped in great 
profusion, but at the base of this great work of art there were draped 
two French ~~ and the most beautiful American flag I have ever 
beheld, and no flag of any other nation within many yards. No Amer- 
ican could stand there unmoved. The regard of ‘the French for 
America could not be more beautifully expressed. 


While I was standing there, there came three people to bow before 
this work of ‘inspiration. n old man, somewhat bent and sca’ 
with life’s battles; I assumed from a medal on his lapel that he had 
been a soldier when France lost to Prussia. In his face were the 
lines of recent mourning, but in his eye the light of victory. e 
mother in deep mourning and bent with grief, but with a look of faith 
and sweetness not to be forgotten. With them was a young woman 
in that state of expectancy which makes womanhood most sacred to 
us. She, too, was in deepest mourning. It was easy to see that oF 
were in mourning for the son of the two and the husband of the thi 
It seemed to me I could read much of the suffering of France in this 
little group. The shattered hopes of fond parents for their sons who 
have died; the agonized grief of wives and dependent mothers for the 
mates of their choice, and then the tragedy of the unborn, of Ww 
there are many thousands. And now they had come to this place to 
gain strength from that little maid who had set her stamp on the 
world several centuries ago. And when they prayed there, they 
prayed before two French flags and a great silk American one. I 
cannot but believe that the spirit responsible for all this intermingling 
of flags can do other than cement the future of the two countries 
a@ practical and commercial way. We are grateful to France for La- 
Fayette, Pasteur and Appert. She gave us the basis of a great indus- 
try—THE ART OF CANNING—and now that industry has been @ 
most important factor in serving France by helping make the world 
SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY! 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Think of it: 
Hawaiian pineapples—carload after carload of them, “tinned” where they weré 


grown, boxed at the cannery five thousand miles away and delivered to the 
grocer in New York City in the perfection of condition in 


Hinde & Dauch Corrugated 
Fibre Shipping Boxes 


a Jolted and jarred overland from packing room to port of shipment, loaded and 
unloaded with sling and hoisting winch, by the vessel that carried them over two 
ie thousand miles of ocean, every carload checked “O K” into its car at San Francisco. 
ae Then, after three thousand miles of railroad transportation, jammed by air 


brakes and yanked by automatic couplers over mountain and plain and valley, 
these thousands of boxes of fruit, packed in Mid-Pacific, reached their new 
owner in the Metropolis and the final advice, ““O K" at destination, rewarded 
the far sighted packer for his enterprise and good judgment 
in the selection of shipping boxes that stood the 

strain of this remarkable journey. 


This is not fancy, but history. H & D canned 
goods boxes have attained the widest possi- 
ble use because they insure against box- z= 
shortage, save money and make good. : 


Descriptive booklet free on request. 


The 
Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company 


800 Water Street 
Sandusky, O. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE TOMATO SECTION MEETING 


Tuesday Morning, January 21st, 1919 
Louis XVI. Room, Hotel La Salle. 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. H. P. 
Strasbaugh; Mr. D. H. Stevenson, Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: First, I shall be glad to entertain a motion 
to dispense with the reading of the minutes of the last session. (This 


was done.) 
CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH SPEAKS. 
In part, Chairman Strasbaugh said: 


What are the problems for 1919? Will the Tomato Section be 
able to cope with them intelligently? Is it able today to look into 
the future and fortify itself against misfortune and mishap, which 
may prove 1919 to be an unsuccessful canning year? 


We have all produced a volume in the past two years which has 
heretofore been unprecedented. Will every can be consumed? Un- 
precedented prices have been paid for raw stock in the effort to pro- 
duce quantity. In many cases the farmer and grower have obtained 
high-water mark on prices for raw stock, which has helped produce 
this volume of food. If these prices are maintained for the coming 
year, will it not mean an even larger output? Whenever the canner 
has paid very much more than than the cost of producing raw stock, 
there has been almost without exception an unprecendted yield. The 
only way to reduce the total annual output is to reduce the price of 
raw stock at the beginning of the year. 

The farmer should be paid a profit and a profit commensurate 
with his work, percentage of acres that he grows, and compare with 
the acreage of other crops grown on the same farm. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’ and the farmer surely is a laborer, but if exor- 
bitant prices are paid the farmer for his work, there is an yg} 
danger that the canner will find that his raw stock has cost him 1 
or 20c. per dozen more than his competitor in other sections and 
other States, and if such is the case, either loss will be the result, or 
the consumer will eventually pay several cents a can more for the 
eanned foods packed in the section where the exorbitant price has 

n paid. 


H. P. STRASBAUGH 


Retiring Chairman Tomato Section, and President 
Tri-State Canners Association. 


Tomatoes at $15 per ton in Utah and California will appease - 


appetite just as much as $30 and $60 og ton tomatoes wn 
aryland, Delaware and Jersey. Now the time to reckon with 
these figures, and not December 31st. 


The same conditions also apply to corn and Corn at $15 
per ton in some States is just as satisfactory to the consumer as iW 
and $40 per ton corn in other States, and likewise peas at $40 and $45 
per ton in some States will fill just as many cans as peas at $80 and 
$90 per ton in other States. 

The tomato canner has been seriously handicapped in the last 
year with bulletins advising one thing at one time and another thing 
a few days later. Provisional prices have been changed from time 
to time. There is a great question whether they are very much nearer 
right on the last guess than they were on the first. Seventy-five per 
cent payments and 25 per cent additional have come in sometimes at 
no regular times, always irregular, and generally, if at all, when least 
expected. The middle of January finds that the final payments have 
not been made as yet; neither has the final price been decided upon 
in the principal packing States. These are all exasperating and 
harassing, to say the least, and in the personal opinion of the speaker 
entirely unnecessary as well as unbusiness-like. 


Commodore Hancock saw this condition a year o; but, alas. as 
was too frequently the case, as soon as an a or Navy representa- 
tive became thoroughly posted as to the conditions which were war- 
ranted to cover the situation, he disappeared from the job, passed up 
higher, and someone was appointed to take his place who did not ap- 
preciate or know anything whatsoever about the situation. 


Great care should be exercised by tomato canners this year re- 
garding future sales. Some large brokerage houses have been broad- 
casting among the tomato canners most enticing circular letters urg- 
ing the canner to sell futures, recommending that under the pro-rata 
form of contract very little risk is taken upon the part of the canner. 
If this be so, then the buyer has done little in order to protect him- 
self, and it is a doubtful proposition as to what he has ught, how 
much, and what percentage will be delivered. 


Of course, if the buyer prefers this kind of uncertain contract, the 
canner should be satisfied; but, nevertheless, the canner should appre- 
ciate that having once sold futures, in order to do the honorable 
thing, he must deliver them, barring certain 
not contracted for his acreage and does not 
will contract, he is gambling to a high degree. 


Once having sold futures, he has burned his bridges behind him; 
he must pack during the coming year, no matter what the raw stock 
price may be. Canners should appreciate this when they begin to sel] 
futures, and if an immense cloud of uncertainty hangs over the in- 
dustry at the beginning of the year, would it not be wiser for the 
canners to hesitate, and would it not be better for them not to take 
the first step too early in the year? 


How many canners can look back on their last three years’ ex- 
a and find that they weuld not have been very much better off 
£ they had not taken the unfortunate step of selling futures so early 
in the year, before so many problems had been solved? 

We also want to see the broker prosper, for this is our means of 
distribution, but the broker should not, in his anxiety on account of 
having passed through some lean years, endeavor to hurry the can- 
ner into uncertain deals and contracts which may later lead to the 
discredit of the canner, possibly loss and bankruptcy, which in the 
end will effect the broker financially, even though he may not come in for 
his share of the blame for having encouraged the sale of futures at 
a time when the outlook was as uncertain as it is at the present time, 


Before closing I wish to make a suggestion to the Nominating 
Committee that when they select their officers for-the coming year, it 
might be well to consider the advisability of selecting a_ secretary 
that can be an active secretary; it might be well to consider paying 
the secretary a salary commensurate with this work; that the secre- 
tary of the Tomato Section during the coming year should visit every 
State Convention and attend the Executive Committee meetings of 
the National Canners’ Association and report to the Executive Som. 
mittee his findings. 


I would also recommend that the Advisory Board of the Tomato 

tion be chosen from the directors or Executive Committee of the 
National Canners’ Association, so that when an Executive Committee 
meeting is held the members of the Advisory Board of the Tomato 
Section would be present at that meeting. 


It might also be well to have an increased number of tomato can- 
ners on the Executive Committee. This has already been suggested 
to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, who will select the 
officers of the National Canners’ Association. In so doing, the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the Tomato Section may have a larger number 
of tomato men on the Executive Committee in order to make their 
selection for the Advisory Board.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt you all heard Judge Cov- 
ingtons wonderful talk yesterday. Judge Covington says we have 
arrived at the +c~ Er time to adopt sanitation and inspection. 
I do not believe it would be fair to Judge Covington, and I know it 
would not be fair to ourselves if we did not pass a resolution favoring 
this important movement before the adjournment of this meeting. 
Mr. Walter Sears has given that matter considerable study, and I 
have just asked him if he would not for a few minutes explain to you 
the possibility of the tomato canner and the corn canner introducing 
this new and all-important proposition. 


rovisos, and if he hag 
Ow at what price he 


THE WHY OF INSPECTION. 


By W. J. Sears. 


For the past two years all manufacturers of food have been 
called upon to produce quantity in order to supply the needs of the 
world. he canners have responded to that appeal in a most won- 
derful way, and there has been produced in the last two years & 
greater quantity of canned foods than was ever produced before. 
that ecort, however, I think aes some of us have slept a little 
on quality. Now, with the en ing of the war and coming to the period 
of readjustment, we must again return to our old emphasis upon 
quality. Canned foods have been growing wonderfully in the esteem, 
good-will and confidence of the consumers of food. Canned f 
have had to live down an unfair bit of history. They have had to 
destroy the virus of ignorance and prejudice; the old prejudice about 
chemicals that were used in canned foods; the old prejudice about 
the harm that might arise from tin plate; the old prejudice that cal- 
ning plants were unsanitary, and then the old traditional notien 
the housewife could produce in her kitchen canned foods that 
better than the foods that were produced in the canning factories. 


Now, those misconceptions are fading away and the Lord be 
praised for that, and we are under obligations for that new concep 
tion of canned foods largely because the scientific men of the Army 
and Navy decided at the beginning of the war that canned foods were 
not only essential and economical foods for the soldiers and sailors, 
but were healthful and wholesome, and so the Army and Navy 
to this growing and higher conception by a tremendous vote of a 
dence. Now, the point is this, how are we going to clinch into the 
public mind the final vote of confidence? Can we bring canned f 
up to that common acceptation in the minds of all men and women 
so that they will be led to use them and buy them just as they buy 
and use flour and meat and potatoes and the other necessary esséi- 
tial foods of the world? I think we can do that if we can take am 
other step forward and cinch this idea of quality. 


The only way we are going to make that decision final is t0 
establish some system and some method that will make our 4 
plants not only sanitary, absolutely clean and wholesome, but tha’ 
will make it necessary for every canner to produce a superior qu ty 
of goods. Now, that can only be done by some method of ins 
by setting up first some standards of quality, a minimum sta 
quality for all the different products and all the grades of 
ferent products. That has been done in this country, in 
and in Maine. We anapest fish in Maine and fruits and 
and alse fish in California. It has been done under the gene 
vision of the National Canners’ Association. 

The canners have brought into a group a general superintendent 
or supervisor of inspection. Other inspectors under him have y 
appointed, and then the canners have been called upon to pay for 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Hansen Pea and Bean Filler 


The Filler That Pays for Itself in One Season’s Pack 


TESTIMONIALS 


Almost Paid for Itself in Saving of Peas and Brine 


Jamesville, Wis., August 16, 1918 
TE Wisconsin Co, 
Port Washington, Wis. 
Gentlemen: We have used your Hansen Sanitary Pea Filler 
during our past Pea season and must say that we were more 
than pleased with it. We consider the saving in brine, also in 
peas, worth almost the price of the filler, as we never before 
wasted so few peas nor so little brine. Also your measuring 
valve was all that you claimed for it, and it would be hard to 
find a machine that could be cleaned any easier. We also 
appreciate the service you have rendered in getting us started 
in the use of it, the fact that we have placed our order for three 
additional machines shows that we are well satisfied, and we 
trust that our future business relations will be as pleasant as 
this season’s has been. Wishing you continued success, we are 
Yours very truly, 
P. HoHENADEL JR. COMPANY. 


Fills Over a Million Cans Without a Bit of Trouble 


Mt. Morris, N. Y., August 22, 1918 
Wisconsin Cuarr Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Agreeable to your recent suggestion we are for 
warding via express, mixing cups and center shaft of Pea filler 
on which parts you suggested making some improvements. 

Incidentally we wish to express our satisfaction with this 
machine. You have not over-rated the non cutting feature of 
the measuring device as we have found it positively does not 
split any peas; waste of brine is reduced to a minimum which 
approaches zero; the can feed is positive and the filler works 
uniformly well at any speed up to 128 per minute, which is the 
fastest we operated it. 

In other words during our Pea pack we filled something over Species ete 


a million No. 2 cans without a bit of trouble with your filler. The Hansen Sanitary Pea Filler is operated equally well 
Yours very truly, with Baked Beans, Red Kidney Beans, Lima Beans, 
Pork and Beans, Hominy, Gooseberries, Blueberries 

Mr. Morris Cannine Co., Inc. ; 


and some soups. 
(Signed) C. S. Allen. 


Speed to 135 Cans Per Minute 
Sun Prairie, Wis., October 14, 1918 


THE Wisconsin Cuatr Co., Inv the 
Port Washington, Wis. Send for detailed information. 
Gentlemen: In regard to the two Hansen Pea Fillers which 


we purchased last season, we wish to say that we were very 
well pleased with the work of these two machines. 

We had one attached to a Continental four spindle and one 
to two Continental Panama Closing Machines. The one at- ° 
tached to the four-spindle we run from 110 to 135 cans per Metal Working Dept. 
minute and we cannot help but reccommend these fillers to any 
packer who is in the market for a pea filler. ° s bs 

. The Wisconsin Chair Co. 


Tue Sun PRAIRIE CANNING CO. 
: (Signed) A. H. Fuhremann. Port Washington, Wis. 
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expense of the inspection by each accepting a pro rata share of that 
expense, based upon his output in cases, the cost being very nominal, 
less than two cents per case in California. In that State these in- 
spectors make daily visitations and inspections of the plants, and 1 
have been tremendously interested in what these gentlemen have told 
me, Mr. Miller and Mr. Greer, as to the results that have been pro- 
duced in one year. Canning plants that were unsanitary have been 
brought up to the level of respectability and brought into the fellow- 
—— of decency and the quality of the pack throughout the section 
under inspection has been vastly raised. 

As part of the plan a certificate of inspection setting forth briefly 
the product produced is put upon the case, all the cases produced in 
the factories which come up to standard. I believe the California 
gentlemen have in mind some idea of putting this certificate briefly 
upon the labels, but they tell me they are not yet ready for that. 
They want to be quite sure that all of the canners are living up to 
these minimum standards, that they all appreciate what serious mis- 
take would be made if that certificate were put upon goods that did 
not meet the standard. But I understand even under these limited 
rules there has already been brought about in one year a demand 
upon the part of the wholesale grocers that these goods shall bear 
this certificate of inspection. 


WALTER J. SEARS 
Vice-President National Canners Association. 


Mr. Sears is a thinker, with the ability to turn thoughts into 
action. He compelled attention to cost accounting 
and now fosters the Inspection Plan. 


Needless to say, gentlemen, if we would go one step further down 
towards the consumer, the retail grocer would soon demand that cer- 
tificate and in the end the consumer would demand it. Don’t you 
see the possibility of publicity in connection with this system of in- 
spection? As Mr. Burden said yesterday in the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the system is the basic and fundamental first principle 
of publicity. It would be perfectly absurd under .present conditions 
for this industry to go out into a campaign of publicity unless we 
could first assure the public that the product we were presenting to 
the people was packed in a proper plant and was backed up to some 
minimum standard of quality. That can be brought about. 

_ Here is a big interest. It should appeal to every man who is 
living and whose profession is the canning industry. Here is an op- 
portunity to bring the canning industry up to the level of achieve- 
ment and of dignity, and it seems to me that this is an unusually 
opportune time this year to begin this work. I have feared that fol- 
lowing this dreadful revolution in men’s minds coming with the close 
of the war, this period of action and reaction, that there would be 
a falling off in the use of canned foods. Now, there is just one way 
to prevent that, and that is to make the goods better, and we can 
make them better only by some organized system of sanitation and 
of inspection. Let us begin this year. Let us begin in such States 
as can be organized for the work, and I feel sure it will be the great- 
est step the industry has ever taken. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This is not a new question. Back at the 
New York Convention the question of inspection of the canneries was 
taken up. Several years prior to that the matter was discussed, but 
we believe we have it in more up-to-date shape at the present time, 
and from the fact that it has , ay been tried out in some States 
it seems of utmost importance that the tomato canners indorse this 
proposition today. 


Mr. Kennedy, of California, might be able to say somethin d 
terest to us on this subject. & of in 


EXPLAINS ITS WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


MR. KENNEDY: I think Mr. Sears has covered the ground 
quite fully regarding the necessity of inspection. I will tell you in 
my short talk our experience. We started out with 25 canners. We 
ended up with 47. We found that it was a hard problem, a big 
problem, and our success was beyond our most sanguine expectations, 
Our experience would lead me to advise you in this respect that you 
undertake to get your inspectors through the National Canners’ Agso- 
ciation. We only make mistakes when we attempt to use local people 
in our work. I presume you people are like our people—we know our 
man and we know he don’t know much. We don’t know the national 
man and we don’t know it if he does know only a little. We secured 
from the National Canners’ Association a good man. The war perioi 
was a bad time to secure competent help, but in the last analysis to 
the average canner the laboratory is the iepee that tells the story, 
and the inspectors’ work leads up to the laboratory. I think some 
of our men did not think the laboratory told the 7° but those men 
found out that it did tell the story. Now, I would like to answer 
any questions that any of you want to ask about our experience. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How long has it been since you adopted the 
plan, Mr. Kenedy? : 

MR. KENNEDY: Just one season. We had been talking of it 
meg Bona ang been for a number of years, but had difficulty in start- 
ng the ng. 


The ave 


h 

& industry in California that ought to be making’ bricks. They 
don't realize that they are making stuff to feed people, and that they 
assume any responsibility in doing that. They have only one aim, and 
that is to make money. 


Eston : What do you do with goods that don’t come up to 
grade 
ANSWER: We don’t furnish certificates. I am sorry to say we 
had canners in our organization to whom we could not furnish cer- 
tificates. 
QUESTION: 


I notice the California tomato this year is in 
heavier demand 


on account of the quality. Do you give that inspec- 


tion credit for it? 


ANSWER: I do. 
wonderful. 


In Southern California the improvement was 
We packed different tomatoes this year. In our standards 
we packed so many ounces of solid meat and filled the can with puree. 
In former years the amount of solid meat was 10 to 18 ounces. This 
year we passed a resolution that every can must contain 20 ounces 
of solid meat in a No. 2% can. That raised the standard of the to- 
mato away above what it was in the past. We had one canner that 
could not see the justice of it, and he packed some tomatoes with 
10 ounces of meat and sold them cheap. Some men in our country 
can square their conscience by-making a poor product and selling it 
cheap. I cannot see why selling cheaper makes it better for the con- 
sumer, 

QUESTION: How often does the inspector visit the factories? 

ANSWER: Our country is sparsely setled. We have 120 miles 
south of Los Angeles and San Diego and 60 miles north, and to cover 
that we had ten inspectors. In Los Angeles we had two inspectors 
working in that district. We assigned the other inspectors to certain 
districts. We had one inspector covering three or four canneries, in- 
cluding Santa Monica, San Bernardino and several others. That In- 
spector could make his rounds daily. We kept men in the San Diego 
district and we kept men in the El Monte district. The inspector 
there covered four or five plants. 

QUESTION: What was the cost of inspection per case? 

ANSWER: .We started out assessing 50 a thousand cans, and we 
had the can companies when they billed us cans to just add 50c. per 
thousand to them for us. We also had to raise some money to 
on, but we came out all right. We had a little money left over. 

QUESTION: These inspectors were furnished by the_ National 
Canners’ Association and did their work under your control? 

ANSWER: We secured the head chemist through the National 
Canners’ Association, and he employed his own inspectors. We bax 
an Advisory Board composed of nine members, who work with this 
chief inspector, and he calls us together whenever he pleases for our 
advice and counsel, but we cannot discharge that man. Unfortu- 
nately, some of our Advisory Board recommended to this man to hire 
a certain man. That is very unwise, because the men in the factory 
would do better work and get better results when they are entirely 
independent of any of those whose product they have to examine. 

QUESTION: After a year’s experience, would you think of 
going back to the old system and being without the inspector? 

ANSWER: Not at all. I might answer that by saying that one 
of the Advisory Board is a man who was secretary of several local 
canneries. He wanted to into the inspection, but his co-workers 
were very bitterly opposed to it. But he finally won them over. 
Gorrell was out there in December, and in going over the matter some 
of the people raised the question of cost, and this gentleman 
“1 got enough work out of the laboratory to. pay our dues for the 
next three years.” That was because we had organized for a period 
of three years. 

QUESTION: May I ask you if this inspector's duties are lim- 
ited to sageertien, or does he make suggestions as to how improve 
ments could be made? 

ANSWER: He should make suggestions, but that depends 0 
tirely on the calibre of the inspector. That is supposed to be a part 
of his duty. 

Now, I want to say further that the inspectors we had this yedt 
were not as experien a 8 
and done, I am glad they Gide’ d. 
had to learn and they ew they had t had 
good inspector. We were fortunate to get one fine canner who 


canner in California—and I suppose the same thing 
obtains here—the biggest part of them want to do right and are will- 
Se Ke? : Bs SS. ele ing to make their goods as good as they know how, and even in war 
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was distributed among about 1000 canning factories 
carrying their insurance through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


1, on their usual fire insurance premiums and is a direct 
reduction in this item of overhead expense. 


: This represents the actual amount saved during 1918 | 
| 


The total saving for the past eleven years amounts to $1,029,908.46 


Those Canners who have carried all of their insurance through 
Canners Exchange Subscribers have reduced the cost of their 
protection to a minimum. 


Every representative Canner should share in this saving and in the 


many other advantages this co-operative plan affords their particular 
needs. 


1919 wilt likely show still better results 


| INSURE YOUR PRESENT VALUES ADEQUATELY 


Place your requirements NOW through this office. 
Reduce your 1919 fire insurance cost to a minimum. 


You will receive from 25% to 50% more insurance 
for the same net cost. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| A SAVING OF $196,217.94 FOR 1918 | iim 
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lost his health and did not want to go back into hard work, and we 
appointed him, and the inspectors went around with him and he showed 
them how to clean up a factory. They were honest men and they 
wanted to do some good. And the employees soon learned to fear 
those men. I know that in my factory under the packing tables we 
always had a sloppy place, but the boys told me they could not keep 
that place clean, that the girls would spill cans under that place, and 
that it was impossible to keep it clean. But one day a new inspector 
came along and he spotted that place right away, and there was a row. 
But after that it was always clean. He did something for me that 
I wasn’t able to do myself. 

QUESTION: Just tell us how the insections were made. 

ANSWER: ell, an inspector would come along and he would 
f° into the factory. He would go into the fruit room and he would 
ook at the product as it came it, and then he would go through the 
house looking for dirty places. Then he would go through the ware- 
house and he would ask for some samples. Then he would walk up 
the line and pick out some that were coming down the line. He would 
just take some cans right off the line and put them in his machine 
and take them off to the laboratory. He always picked the cans from 
the line himself, so that the canner could not give him selected cans 
or anything like that. I objected to that at first. I wanted to give 
him the cans. I thought I was honest, but when I made the com- 
plaint to the inspector ha told me how he had been buncoed on that 
by certain men. You see, we have to learn all of those things. i 
thought 1 could do it, that I was honest. 
aa cael Do you run across any who don’t want to be helped. 
elpe 

ANSWER: » Yes, and that is a hard man to handle. We don’t 
know what to do with him. The first impulse when a canner don’t 
want to try to be good is to kick him out, but if you kick him out. 
he does more harm outside than he would inside. If he is in you 


can do a little with him, and we are hoping to gradually work him un. 


and if he manifests too antagonistic a spirit our State laws are pretty 
stringent and the United States Government laws also. 


| 


FRANK M. SHOOK 


Elected as Assistant Secretary National Canners Association, 
Secretary Corn Section. 


We were favored by a visit from Dr. Howard from the Bureau 
of Chemistry. He wanted to go down to the San Diege District aud 
Miller, our chief inspector, 
Mr. Greer and myself went with Mr. Howard. We had one man down 

¢ He was a dirty 
I felt like telephoning him and telling 


wanted some of us to go along, and Mr. 


the line who always had a kind of a dirty 
man in personal apearance. 


him that Mr. Howard was coming, but I couldn’t, and I was agree- 


lace. 


ably surprised when we got there to find that man had on a clean 
The inspectors had been bringing in reports that the place 


shirt. 


was clean, but I couldnt believe it. But by the work of these in- 


spectors there were two places that changed from very, very dirty 

The men were somewhat inexperienced 
themselves, but they would go to the places and they would make re- 
ports, and if the reports were not reasonably good, those places got 
a visit from the chief inspector and some members of the Advisory 


places to quite clean ones. 


Board, and they were told to get in line. 


QUESTION: Did you attempt to go into the inspection of the 


raw stock? 
ANSWER: 

time for that. 

getting a big, 


In a limited way we did. 
high price for everything. 


ought to be a part of the work and will be. 
QUESTION: Did they pass on the grade of your packs? 
ANSWER: No, sir. The laboratory passed on that. We de- 


viated from grade, especially in fruit, owing to the fact tha : 
ernment required 30 per cent extra standard grade. t the Gov 


to 36 in a No. 2% can. 


QUESTION: Did you find that jobbers called for goods with the 


certificates? 


AN 

certificate. e jobbers have never had anything to protect th 
before and they welcome anything with the mark Se sincerity on nis 
It is one of the most serious problems confronting the National Can- 
ners’ Association when they undertake to put the label on cans, be- 
cause they are assuming a responsibility more far-reaching than any- 


thing else, because the jobber is going to fall for that right at once 


It was an inopportune 
The canner was asked to produce quantity and he was 
We have all been more 
lenient with the growers than we should have been, but we used the 
Inspection Bureau in a number of cases to help us in that way It 


You canno 
that in ordinary times and we had to go down on sizes to aaeee 


what the Government wanted. For instance, in ordina’ ti 
extra standard had 26 pieces to the can, and we had to run that up 


SWER: I told the gentlemen yesterday in a committee meeting 
obbers in Los Angeles are asking for this 
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when he looks at it, because it stands for a quality guarant 
other words, it should be equal to the goods being enastined ~4 m. 
self. Another thing, we found in the short time we have been in ex- 
istence, that bankers have come and asked about certain men to whom 
they were extending large credits. You cannot dodge those things—. 
they come to you. The jobbers ask us about that. Jobbers call us 
up and ask about tomatoes, not packed by our members. In one or 
two cases we have done some work of that kind, but don’t do any 
outside work and take money for it; we think the laboratory is the 
greatest. thing, for it tells the story. 
QUESTION: Where is the certificate placed? 
ANSWER: Yes, sir. 


QUESTION: Would it not give confidence to . consum: 
if it were stamped in the cans? 
ANSWER: It would, but that would be dan 
started the proposition someone proposed that the words be put on 
the can, “Inspected, N. C. A.,” but we soon learned that that would 
be a dangerous practice, for if the goods were packed and didn’t come 
up to inspection and couldn’t have that put on them, they would 
have to be destroyed. Packed as they are now, if they don’t come ap 
to inspection, they still don’t have to be destroyed. 
QUESTION: Could not a sticker be placed on the cans? 


ANSWER: If we carry out the inspection as we started to, our 
ultimate atm must be to put it on every can. But in this day we 
cannot do that until we raise canned foods to a higher standard than 
they are today, because we have too many people in the business 
who have only one object. and that is money, and those men ought to 
get out of the business. 


MR. GARDNER (a Jobber): I want to say that the goods that 
came ¢o us from California with the National Inspection Stamp on it 
were very satisfactory to us, and we shall be glad to see that in- 
spection system carried out in other products as well. 


MR. SILVER: I move that the Tri-States—Maryland, Delaware 
and Jersey—adopt this inspection system. (The motion’ was sec- 


. 
On the case? 


gerous. When we 


onded.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: If Maryland was the first to advocate It, 
Maryland should be willing to adopt the motion in favor of sanita- 
tion and inspection. 

MR. McCARTNEY: A few years ago we were very much in 
favor of inspection. I think, however, that the inspection should be 
very much more rigid than it has been. .The, idea is to give the con- 
sumer wholesome, clean food. ere is no use in anyone putting up 
anything that is not wholesome and clean. Of course, you cannot 
have extra standards all the time. There should be two brands. 
Why not have the label stating that, too? All we want is whole 
some, good food. The Indiana Association would back up any move- 
ment towards purity of product, and we think the label should state 
purity of the product. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We might tack on to that motion that the 
matter be referred to the various State Associations with the request 


that they give this immediate consideration and favorable action if 
possible. 


If there is no objection, I will put the motion that the Tomato 
Section indorse the system of sanitation and inspection, and that this 
question be referred to the various State organizations for imme- 
ciate consideration, and we hope for a favorable adoption. (A vote 
being taken, the motion was carried.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I sincerely hope that every representative 
from every State organization and every other organization of can- 
ners in the United States will give this matter immediate considera- 
tion, and if they have anything that they are in doubt about, I am 
sure Secretary rrell will be very glad to advise them and help them 
straighten out. I cannot but feel that this is a most important step, one 
of the most important that has ever been taken by the Tomato Sec- 
tion, and I sincerely hope when we meet a year fsom now we shall 
be able to make as good a report on the subject as Mr. Kennedy has 
done for the State of California. 


MR. KENNEDY: If you gentlemen_decide to go into t I 
want to tell you’ about my experience. We got our man from Mr. 
Gorrell early. He had ample time to get acquainted with all of our 
canneries, all the plants, by the time the season came on. is 
how he made such a great success, and if you are going into the 
work, be sure to get your help on the pob in time, let him get ac- 
quainted with the people and with the plants, and with the system, 
and when the season comes on he won't have to learn that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I want to name the Nominating Committee, 
which will select the chairman and secretary and the Advisory Board 
for the Tomato Section for the ensuing year. 


Mr. Harry Cannon, the first chairman of the Tomato Section, will 

be chairman of the Nominating Committee; Mr. Torsch and Mr. An- 

oe of Utah; Mr. Kennedy, of California, and Mr. Dunbar, of New 
rleans. 


We are more than pleased that we have a representative of the 
Navy present at our meeting today. Lieutenant Commander E. D 


Stanley, of the Pay Corps of the United States Navy, will now sive 
us a short talk. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER STANLEY’S ADDRESS. 


4 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is with’sincere pleasure that ! 
find myself here to represent the Navy. I do not presume to accept 
your most gracious reception as in anyway personal to myself. I do 
accept it with all due modesty as a compliment to the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Navy and to Commander h ted to 
renew his acquaintance with you at this time, 
Europe on special dutv in connection with th 
Navy's business over there. In a few months all physical evidence ¢f 
the Navy’s participation in the world war will be effaced, and indeed 
no such evidence will be necessary to preserve the memory of its glor- 
ious service. It is my pleasure at this time to thank you on behalf of 
the Navy and the general Government for the large part your industry 
has taken in the economic defense of our country, for it is needless t0 
say that without the combined support of the industrial and economi 
forces of the country the military forces would have failed before they 
were barely ed. 


I will not be so fulsome in my thanks as to praise you for goinf 
ahead and putting up your pack in the usual course of business. That 
was your job and it would have been as unpatriotic and treasonable for 
you to have failed to do your best in this respect as it would have beet 
for me and my colleagues, as pageiee Navy officers, to have resigned ou 
commissions or refused to go to the front when the emergency 


« 
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Stokes Bonny Best Tomato 


- The Standard Early Canning Sort 


Introduced by the late Walter P. Stokes in 1908, it has grown to be one of the most popular and profitable sorts of 
the early season pack. Our entire 1918 crop has been grown on our Windermoor Farm, germination 99%. This is from 
splendidly healthy disease resistant plants, ripening evenly and producing true to type meaty fruit of a brilliant scarlet 
color. It will ripen two weeks ahead of Stone, Red Rock or Greater Baltimore. Our own crop this past season averaged 
over ten tons per acre. Fixed price per pound $5.00 put up in any size package desired. 


Stokes Sweet Cienr-Daulile Barreled Best 


A variety which has proved to be a valuable canning Sort particularly in the Northern Districts 


We offer the canning trade this new crop seed with the full confidence that it will produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Stokes Double Barreled Best is especially well adapted to that part of the industry situated in the districts where 
the much later Stowell’s Evergreen is in danger of being frosted (the Evergreen being fully two weeks later ) This corn 
has been grown successfully by some of the largest corn packers and as all the seed we offer was grown on our Winder- 
moor Farm, we can confidently offer it as being true to type stock of high bred parentage. Germination 95%. The name 
Double Barreled Best was given this corn five years ago on introduction owing to its habit of growth as it almost invari- 
ably produces two-ears to the stalk Sample ears and further information will be sent on application. Price 2c per lb. 


We offer the canning trade the following special prices, all seed being F. O. B. Moorestown, N. J. 


BEANS SWEET CORN 
Early Refugee Stokes Double Barreled Best 
Late Refugee, 1000 to 1 Early Mammoth 
Giant Stringless, Green-pod White Cob Cory 
Currie’s Rust-Proof Wax Country Gentlemen 
Sure-Crop Stringless Wax Stowell’s Evergreen 


LIMA BEANS BEET 
Henderson Bush 
Crysby’s E i 
Early Flat Egyptian 
Leviathan Pole Detroit Dark Red 
King of the Garden Pole 


SPINACH 
4.00 Victoria Long Standing............... 


..4.50 
..-4.00 
9.00 J. & S. Earliana 
Copenhagen Market 


PEPPER 


1919 CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY 


WINDERMOOR FARM 
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upon us and danger threatened. As true Americans we deserve no 
credit for merely performing the duty for which we are best fitted. 
Any claim for special mention or thanks must be based on the spirit 
which we may have exhibited in the performance of our daily duty 
and the sacrifices we may have made in doing more than could reason- 
ably be expected of us. 


Nor do I find it in my heart to thank you for surrendering a 
percentage of your product to the military forces. This was done as 
a result of law snd necessity, equally binding on us all, and happily 
the great majority of your industry has considered their allotments as 
a maiter of pride and honor rather than a matter of special credit to 
themselves. ut between the production of thes goods and payment 
therefore there has been an interval replete with difficuliies and _ per- 
plexities, there have been misunderstandings, mistakes, indcisions, labor 
troubis, financial and transportation problems and honest differences of 
opinion. There have been problemas peculiar to the canning industry 
for the relief of which no law or precedent seemed to exist. There have 
been pressing needs on your part with no authority on our side to relax 
safeguards which the law throws around Government purchases. It was 
in this ‘no man’s land” of doubt and perplexity that the spirit of patriot- 
ism and loyalty and the desire to support the Government had sufficient 
opportunity to make itself felt. It is for the spirit displayed by your 
representatives during these trying times that thanks is due and sin- 
ecerely tenderd. We are thankful to those who stayed at home with 
the idea of producing the goods and accepting for them whatever the 
Government in its impersonal wisdom thought fair to offer. We are 
grateful to those duly authorized representatives who came “over the 
top” (sometimes preceded by a barrage), to present with tact and 
patience the varied difficulties facing your industry. We are gra.eful 
to many of you who have suffered delay, inconvenience and monetary 
loss, but who, realizing the difficulties, have accepted these things as 
part of the game and as their contribution to the common cause in the 
time of the great crisis. Let us be proud of our sacrifices rather than 
complain of them. The greater the sacrifice the greater the credit, even 
if recorded only in our own conscience 


\\ 


EMMERT 
TRE CONVENTION 


And I must also thank you for your thoughtfulness in inviting a 
representatives of the Navy to be present at your convention. This 
custom is. I believe, far more prevalent in other countries than our 
own. In this particular case the Navy appreciates the opportunity af- 
forded for renewing and cementing business relations which it is 
hoped may continue to the profit of all. But even if no such relations 
existed, it is believed that good may result from the association. The 
Navy desires to foster and develop that popularity which it has sought 
to deserve by its conduct during the war. It is also conceivable that 
the Army or Navy might send you at times a representative like ‘Com- 
mander Hancock, with business ability and a broad vision, who might 
as an outsider and disinterested party, be of real concrete assistance 
to you in solving some of your business problems. 

Each day as I go to my work I pass the statute of General Sherman 
and see there inscribed “War‘s legitimate aim is more perfect peace,” 
and I have thought, as vou must all have thought ,that this victory we 
have won must not be thrown away, that this war’s legitimate aim 
must be realized, that having paid the price it is our right and duty to 
demand the results. There is already a tendency to slip back to the old 
paths of indifference with respect to our national defense, both military 
and industrial. Politics is no longer adjourned, and-the hue and cry 
of the politician, in his speeches at least, is to cut down the appro- 
priations for military support. He does this because he thinks that is 
what you people back home want. We think as we have always 
thought that you people believe in having a Navy just as you believe 
in a police force and an insurance policy, that you want it powerful 
and modern enough to either bluff or whip any force on earth, and that 
you are willing to foot the bill provided you can be assured that the 
money is carefully and honestly expended, and let me assure you that 
— wad a point is one which we in the Navy endeavor never 
0 overlook. 


We would not presume to lead your thoughts in this connection 
but it is fair to ask you to do a little thinking along this line and it 
you have any conviction. let it be known ang felt in your community 
when you return to your homes. Remember two of the great discov- 
— of the war—propaganda and camouflage—and do not be mislead by 
either one. 


Have you heard the difference between a monarchy and a democracy 
from. a sailor’s point of view? “A monarchy is like a merchantman— 
you get on board and ride the wind and tide in safety and elation, 
but by and by you strike a reef and go down; but democracy is like 
a raft, you never sink but, damn it, your feet are always in the water.” 
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Our feet have been in the water a great deal, but we have surviy 

¢ Zz up e war time business an eiting read 

fresh start under normal conditions. 

As to the future, it is the expectation of the Navy to revert to 
competitive system of buying its canned foods. Although our A. 
mandeering power wiil probably be effective for the time necessary to 
make our purchases from next season’s pack, it is not desired or ex. 
— to invoke that power and it is hoped to enter into formal] cop- 
racts based on competitive bids. It is the earnest desire of the Navy 
to continue to purchase its tinned products direct from the canner. This 
urrungemen: hus so many advantages which must be apparent to you 

ood your usual co-operation is earnestly desired and confiden.;, 
expected. 


The rate of demobilization of the temporary personnel of the Navy 
is difficult to estimate and the strength of the Navy after July 1, 1919 
has not yet been established by Congress. We find it impossible, there- 
fore, at this date to make up our estimates for the following year. The 
amount of stock of the various tinned foods which will be carried over 
to next year is also problematical and I am, therefore, unable to give you 
a this time any reliable idea as to our requiremenis. They certainly 
will not be large enough to have any such influence on general market 
conditions as they did last year. 


I am happy to have the opportunity 
these few words and I thank you again. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The most natural thing in the world now 
is to héar from the Army, and I call upon Captain Walker. 


of meeting you and saying 


CAPTAIN WALK&R’S ADDRESS. 


The Army has very properly been the target for some criticism 
as to the method in which it has taken over. some of your commod- 
ities, also the method in which payments have been made, ande your 
chairman referred to a few of the ideas that have now passed through 
many of your minds during the period since the Army and Navy be- 
gan to take over the purchase of the 1917 and 1918 packs of canned 
vegetables. I can explain some of the difficulties that we have had. 
You must not forget that some of us in the Army that have had to 
do with those purchases have had little or no experience. We have 
been gathered from one place and another, from one vocation and 
another, and put together as best could be, and in as big a hurry as 
possible, and naturally we have either had to go slow or to make mis- 
takes, and very often both. en I went in the Army I think I would 
hardly have known a pea from a tomato if I had met them on the 
street, and here I am talking to the National Canners’ Association. 
But we have tried desperately hard and whéeh we have made changes 
that were seemingly not understandable they were almost always 
for a bettering of the conditions. One criticism was that the pro- 
visional prices had been changed. That was hardly a fair criticism, 
because they were always increased. Most of the changes that we 
have, made have been for betterment of the situation, so far as the 
canner was cpncerned. At least, that was the real purpose. 

Here is a problem. I will just state it briefly, the problem of the 
purchase of canned commodities where the supply is really less than 
the demand. It was only after a‘ very careful study by men who 
really did understand the situation that it was decided that the pay- 
ment for these commodities on the basis of cost plus a profit was the 
payment chat was best from the point of view of the packer as well 
as from the point of view of the Army and the nation at large. You 
doubtless remember the payments that were made for the first per- 
centage of tomatoes that was taken for the Army in 1917, a flat price 
was paid for that allotment, $1.70 as I remember, for No. 3s. That 
sgl paid some packers a very good profit. It absolutely carried a 
oss to others, and one of the letters that I think was the best that 
we have received was from a packer whose cost, as it afterward de- 
veloped, was $1.95 per dozen, wrote in that he realized the necessities 
of the Army, that that price of $1.70 was absolutely unjust to him 
from a money point of view, but he wanted us to understand that he 
stood ready ‘to run his, canning plant as long as he could borrow 
money and furnish it to the Army at that rate, if that was the rate 
the Army was going to pay. Afterwards we changed our mode of 
doing business and tried to pay everybody so that they would have a 
profit, but no plan can suit everyOne, and the most that we could do 
was to arrive at a basis that would seem fair, and I am glad to say 
I do not suppose there is one canner out of fifty that really complains 
bitterly of the treatment that he has had. We are slow, but we are 
spending millions of dollars of gd money and the people’s money, 
and when we are purchasing other things, I am sure that you will 
want the same care used in doing it that we are trying to use in 
purchasing from you. 


It may be interesting to you to know that we have found costs 
vary up to 100 per cent on exactly the same commodity packed in 
practically the same way. One man’s cost will be exactly double 
that of another packer, and itSis not easy to meet conditions of that 
kind and pay both of those men fairly. 

It is surprising how many packers know what another packer 1s 
paid. I believe one of the greatest troubles we have is to answer 
very often angry letters stating that a certain’ packer has received 
so much money and why didn’t the writer get it? Very often he has 
not received that much, at least, half the time he has not. Most of 
those letters happen to pass under my eyes, and what we do want 
absolutely and clearly understood is that the same basis of payment 
is made to absolutely everyone. There is a question about the receipt 
of 75 per cent from the Army. I heard that raised this morning. 
|e has been one of the criticisms that we have heard many, many 
mes. 


I doubt whether you packers know—not in all cases, but some- 
times—that the paying officers misunderstand some of the _ bulletins, 
as some of the packers have done, and that is not necessarily a criti- 
cism of the disbursing officer or of the factory. At any rate, they do 
not read in the bulletin what was intended to be there. I want you 
packers to know that in most cases where the 75 per cent payment 
has been made, it was mude absolutely on the responsibility of the 
disbursing officer; that is, he paid that 75 per cent with the possi- 
bility of losing it himself 1f the commodity was not up to standard 
on inspection, or if it failed to be received for any reason. That is, 
those 75 per cent payments were made by the disbursing officer in 
order to help the packers get their money as soon as they could, and 
without any real authority to make the payment; because the dis- 
bursing officer is not legally permitted to pay until a commodity is 
received and inspected and accepted and the certificates of all of those 
things are in his hands. A number of officers I know have personally 
paid the 75 pee cent because they thought it was reasonably safe in 
their own minds to do so when they had no real authority to make 
the payment, and they only did it in order to help the packer out. 
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Another trouble we have had has been the idea that some packers 
have had that as the Army was going to pay on the basis of cost 
plus profit, it made absolutely no difference what the cost was. A 
letter came into my office a few days ago before I left, a printed brief, 
in reference to a certain payment which it was claimed to be im- 
proper, in which the statement was made that inasmuch as a certain 
bulletin gotten out by the Food Administration, had stated that the 
Army would pay cost plus profit, that he had made no effort to hold 
his cost down, and the cost of his pack after he received that bulletin 
had been about 90 per cent above the cost of his pack before that 
time, and he used that as an argument why he should receive that 90 
per cent more, I believe the bulletin did say something of that kind, 
but certainly it was not the spirit of the bulletin nor is it the Amer- 
ican spirit, nor is it even fair to argue that the Army should make 
payments on a basis of that kind, and I have found this, that about 
30 per cent only of the complaints that were made—less than 30 per 
cent of the complaints made to the Army, were based upon a lack of 
understanding of what the Army was trying to do and of what it 
was the packers’ real duty to do. Many questions have arisen from 


misunderstands, and Captain Greenlaw and I will be here during the’ 


rest of the Convention, and we hope that anyone who any ques- 
tion, either about methods of procedure or anything that has hap- 
pened, that you will come to us and let us explain fully the theory 
on which the Army has worked. I might add as Commander Stanley 
has done, that there is every probability that the allotment plan of 
purchase is past, that the plan has passed is not nearly so pleasing 
to you gentlemen as to us. We would much prefer to go into the 
market and purchase and be in the attitude of the buyer, just as any 
other buyer than to feel that we are holding the stick, or that there 
may be some compulsion upon any packer to sell. But we have 
passed through times when every one of us had to put his shoulder 
to the wheel and exert such force and such energy and such patriotism 
as each one of us was able to do, and that we have done it is not 
for me to say. The results speak for themselves so tremendously that 
they will go ringing down through the eons of time. 


I have one matter that I think is of considerable interest to you, 
and that is, on Friday I am authorized to present to the National 
Canners’ Association the proposition from the Army whereby the 
National Canners’ Association will be invited to appoint a committee 
to consult with the Surplus Stores Division of the Army with a gen- 
eral sort of understanding that none of the surplus stores of the Army 
will be disposed of without the approval of this committee. I can 
possibly go a little bit more into details Friday morning. As I un- 
derstood, it will be called upon next month to come to Washington 
and meet in some convenient place to take up this matter. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We all know Captain Walker better now 
and appreciate this talk. 


I would now tender the best wishes of this meeting to Miss 
Maizie Walker, the Captain’s brand-new daughter. I choose the name 
“Maizie”’ because that is as near as I could get to “tomato.” 

We will now hear from Mr. John R. Baines, who has prepared a 
Paper on the labor outlook. 


LABOR CONDITIONS FOR 1919. 
By John R. Baines. 


In part Mr. Baines said: 


A year ago we were looking forward to the war continuing for 
two or three years, with all its horror, hardship and suffering, but 
thanks to the 2,000,000 American boys over in ance, aided by our 
brave allies. the Relgium, English and others, and supple- 
mented and backed up by the nearly 100,000.000 men. women and chil- 
dren here at home, all working to help win the war—the cowardly and 
dastardly Hun has been beaten and the war has been won inside of six 
months, after our American hoys, with their fresh young vigor. pep 
and superb courage—really started in to fight. 

sw we have suddenly been called upon to change our national 
purzose—from a people of 110.000,000—all bent on wsr—and to turn our 
efforts to peace and readjustment—to sane and peaceful pursuits. 

To tell what I know of labor troubles in 1917 and 1918 is not of 
genereal interest, and to tell what I know of what conditions will be 
in if ‘an be summed up in the one word—nothing. Yet we may 
draw some inferences and deductious from the past and also from the 
outlook. Is it reasonable to expect that canning house labor—for this 
year at least will be much more plentiful or obtainable at any ma- 
terially lower rate than in 1918? Certainly rates will not be anything 
like as low as before the war. There is too much reconstruction work 
to be done in foreign countries which will cause a large demand for 
material in this country-—and there is so much “catching up” to be 
done in building operations, repairing railroads and restoring equip- 
ment—and a thousand and one other things nezlected or put off during 
the war period in this country—which all combined will call on all kinds 
of labor—that it is foolish to expect much more or much cheaper 
labor in 1919. I think I am safe in saying that wages for both male 
and female labor in canning houses advanced 60 to per cent. during 
the period we were in the war. Can we expect or do we wish an equiva- 
lent decline in 1919? I think I voice every canner’s opinion in saying 
that we would like the “hands” to continue to receive big pay, if—and 
this is the question—if the canners can but sell their product at a 
= reasonable profit after paying the high wages—but can it be 

one 


This meeting is a gathering of tomato canners and primarily we 
are to consider the labor question as it is likely to affect the Tomato 
Section. In peas and corn much of the work is done by machinert— 
but in canning tomatoes we have to rely on “skinning by hand.” No 
practical tomato peeling machine has yet been invented—and by the 
way it is perhaps just as well that this is so. 

As it is, however, we depend at present on hand skinning and the 
question is—how to get sufficient women and girls for this work and 
oF gin ea will give canners a reasonable chance to make a reason- 
able profit. 


Naturally, I am more familiar with conditions in the Tri-States and 
the East than in the Middle or Far West. e have our problems in 
the East and you of the West have your problems—different in detail 
probably, but really based on the same primary causes. You know that 
the Tri-States pack about 60 to 65 per cent. of the tomatoes packed in 
the while United States. This means a tremendous demand for “skin- 
ners” and for ordinery male labor—an«' that demand is only for 8 to 
10 weeks. The seasonal characteristic of the packing business increases 
the difficulty or getting labor. Most of you know. too. that manv of 
the tomato canners in the Tri-States supplement their local supply of 
labor by getting hands from Baltimore and Philadelphia. Will it be 
possible to get enough of these in 1919—at wage rates the canners can 
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afford to pay—if the city industries keep running at full swing and the 
demand for labor in the cities keeps up to a high level? This is a vital 
question und should be carefully considered by every canner as he plans 
his acreage for the coming season. 


It may not be out of place to review some of the efforts made in 
the past two years to get more help for canning houses. During the 
summer of 1917 I had much to do with labor bureaus and committees 
in our State of Maryland. who, under the State Council of Defense and 
with splendid voluntary aid from our newspapers, tried to get labor 
for farmers and canners—but I am frank to admit that these efforts were 
not crowned with much success. Amateur help for either the farmer or 
canner is not very desirable and anyhow it was next to impossible to 
get women—who were novices at the work—to go to canneries and gkin 
tomatoes. The work was too uninviting for them. Some success was 
achieved in country places—but little or none in Baltimore City. It is 
a different proposition entirely for a woman who knew only of skin. 
ning a bushel of tomatoes in an afternoon—in her own home and for 
her own use—to contemplate going into a factory and skinning 20 to 4 
bushels a day and to keep at it day after day. 

One very serious drawback developed, too, during the past two 
years—in regard to the women who were accustomed to this work. 
Many of the married women “laid off” and said that now their husbands 
were getting from $30 to $50 per week in war plants they did not 
have to go out to work as they used to do when their husbands only 
earned from $12 to $14 a week. They also figured that the war had 
come to stay. , Possibly these women will be available fer 1919 season, 

We tomato canners must also remember that labor is a very large 
item in the cost. Now, what can we afford to pay in 1919? War time 
rates? I think not. If we are to stay in business and make a little 
profit, we must come down from the high peak prevailing during the 
war. There is such a thing as getting tomatoes too high for the con- 
gumer and consumption will then be curtailed. 


/ 


JOHN R.JBAINES 
of The Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore. 


Much is said, too, about exporting—but to do this we will, after a 
year or two, have to compete with countries like Italy and France, where 
costs are not so high and we must remember, too, that the canning 
business is spreading te such countries as Egypt, Australia, New 


‘land and Seuth Africa, where .labor is very much lower than in the 


United States. 


One thing that we can certainly count on as a result of the waris 
that manual labor has been dignified. Never again will a man or womal 
be looked down upon who works with his or her hands. My feat. 
however, is that in the coming season we will find women much harder 
to secure than men and remembering that our season lasts only for 
about eight weeks—I would advise that all care possible be given to 
improving conditions and surroundings in tomato canneries, so as to 
make them more desirable to work in and thus attract for the short 
period we run, women who do not have to work all the year round. 
but who, under good conditions, would work during tomato season and 
help out with the pack. These women might not be able to “skin” a8 
many buckets as those accustomed to the work, but they would help out 
anid practice would enable them to become more adept at the work. 


I want to make a final suggestion—based on my opinion that it 
woud he a mistake to expect a very great reduction in the labor scale 
for 1919—and hence I would warn canners not to be too sanguine ani 
figure labor too low and be too eager to sell futures based on lowet 
labor costs. Labor may not be much more abundant in 1919 than iv 
1918 and cost may not be much less. Go slow, therefore, on futures, u0- 
less you figure on about 1918 labor rates. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us Mr. William L. Amoss, of 
the Department of Labor, who will tell you what he knows. ” 


Mr. Wm. S. Amoss on the Labor Question, 


I feel it is an_honor to represent the Department of Labor before 
this meeting, and I feel that we are only second to the Food Adminis- 
tration when we come to saving of foods. 


I want to impress upon you the value of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, which is represented in every town and every com- 
munity in this country. It is fairly organized and equipped to handle 
the labor situation when you consider the material at hand. You 
want to look into its management. It differs somewhat in different 
localities where it is operating, but it is a system when examined that 
you will have confidence in and which you very much need in co 
operation. Mr. Baines’ paper I would like to say amen to and close, 
but as Mr. Strasbaugh has said, I have had some experience that 
might be . —'Z to you in the way of handling some of your labor 
troubles. en I went into this work I worked and studied it very 
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Atlantic Can Coe, 
Baltimore, Md 


Gentlemen:~ 


It gives us a great deal of pleasure to think over the 
manner in which you handled the can business for our various 
packers Last year, and we want to express to you our appreciation 
of the very satisf<ctory way in which all of our business dealings 
with you for the past year have been handlede 


We want to especially compliment you on your promptness 
in getting out cans at a time when they were very badly needed, and 
owing to circumstances, which you well understand, were hard to 
get anywhere at that timee 


We sincerely trust our business with you may be increased 
during the coming year as we heye every confidence that any orders 


we may place with you will be handled in a highly satisfactory 
mannere 


Thanking you for past courtesies, and wishing you the 
Compliments of the Season, we are 


BP*MP 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 
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closely, said little and made few reports. I 
would have been a different report if I had made one. At the end I 
was very glad that I had said so little. When we came to look into 
the question of canning labor situation, I first wanted to learn what 
our resources were, and so I made a canvass of the labor in Baltimore 
City. I have no figures to prove the statement, but it was reported 
to me that there were from eight thousand to ten thousand canning- 
house laborers in Baltimore City, and the same e-~e obtains in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware an land and in South Carolina, 
and that it is principally or nearly all fore labor—Poles, Bohe- 
mians and others—so I called on the representatives of those people, 
their priests and their lawyers and leaders. They look up to leaders 
more than any other ag I have ever had any experience with, and 
I asked them what the future conditions were for the people, and 1 
was told that it was a very. very dark outlook; that the girls who 
had been working in factories and upon whom the canners depended 
very much, had gone into munition work and into department stores 
and other lines of work which they preferred, and which were more 
pleasant to them than the canning houses, and that it was very 
doubtful whether they would return to the canning houses. They 
also told me that the conditions among the canning houses were bad. 
I was told that by very many of these people, and that these condi- 
tions should be improved if they expected to get a good class of labor. 
That since they had arrived in America and had become Americanized 
they had had their standards raised as to living and demanded better 
conditions than the immigrants did. that in the country where many 
of the canning factories were located there were no amusements; that 
the standards in some of the canning nouses had been based on what 
those foreign people, who knew nothing of the country and were 
strangers to it, would accept, and those conditions would not stand 
at this time. I afterwards visited the canners, called meetings in 
various counties and endeavored to learn from them their side of it. 
I found that they were dependent on their row bosses; that they were 
not prepared to give any answer, and I got very little information 
from them. We Offered the opportunities of the employment service, 
and there were few of them accepted; very few of them could give 
an aswer as to what the outlook was until they could hear from their 
row bosses. At that time I felt very much discouraged in the outlook 
on labor. I was satisfied that they were going to be short, and so 
reported to all our branches of the a service, the Boys’ Re- 
serve and the Women’s Division of the Council of Denfense, and I 
wrote a letter to each head of the division and asked them what they 
would do, what preparations they had made for meeting this antici- 
pated labor shortage, and the answer came back that they would en- 
deavor to use all the forces that they were familiar with in getting 
this labor with one exception. I did not get very much encourage- 
ment from the Women’s Division of the Council of Defense. It seems 
that they had had an experience a year before which was not at all 
satisfactory, and they were demanding standards that the canners 
were not prepared to give, and for that reason they did not expect to 
take part unless the standards were changed. I afterwards made a 
tour of Delaware and Maryland, and found that they were gettin 
along surprisingly well; that where the row bosses —{ come in with 
less labor than they expected they had in some cases become alarmed 
and made known their troubles to their neighbors and had offered 
more pay also, and very many laborers had come in from unexpected 
sources and few canners reported that they were short of labor. 


Now, coming back to the conditions in the country. In studying 
the farm labor situation I have come to the conclusion that we need 
in each community an organized effort to take care of that community. 
Just what form or shape that organization shall take I am not de- 
cided upon. In an interview with regard to work on the farm, Dr. 
Wood, of the Maryland Agricultural College, spoke of the community 
movement that he said was successful in California and some of the 
Western States where the communities were organized to take care of 
their local conditions. That community movement might be the solu- 
tion of many of our local problems. 


Recently I visited a number of these foreign people in regard to 
farm labor. I asked them where their people came from. They said 
they came from farms. I said: “ don’t they go to farms when 
they come here, then?” The answer was that country life in America 
is too lonesome for our people. “What would ae suggest to be done 
to make it more agreeable to them?”’-I would ask, and they would 
describe the village life in the old country, where they had the church 
and their schools and their inns, where 40 or 50 families would live 
together and go out and do the work; and he told me of one Snaay 
that had just came in from ee Maryland, because he sai 

they couldn’t stand it any longer to away from people who can 
speak their own language. These men have also said to me that 
after a man is 30 years of age he cannot learn to speak the English 
language fluently. I was in a large hall in Baltimore the other day, 
just completed, built for the purpose that these people might come 


together and talk among themselves and hear talks from others and 
be entertained. 


Did you ever think that the canner has the only housing >. 
ment in the farm communities? They may be good or they may 

bad; some are very good, some are not so good, but the aouty in 
supplying labor to the farmer is the housing. Some farmers feed them 
at their own table. Some feed them in the kitchen; some of them 
with the tenants. Some have them sleep in bedrooms in their own 
hemes and some in shacks and some in barns, and to find men for 
empl)yment service who will accept the standard he finds is not an 
easy rrokiem. I have lived in camps with many of these foreign 
people and I know something of the camp life, and there are camps 


of ail standards. There is one standard that Mr. Strasbaugh has that 
is attractive, but there are some, I assure you, in which a human 


being would not want to stay. You speak of inspection for the - 
ning plants and for the canned products. I urge pon you to include 
in that inspection an inspection of the sleeping quarters and the hous- 
ing facilities of your labor. You have factors_in producing 
canned toods—you have two or three main factors. You have the 
laborer who sells his labor to the canner, and you have the canner 
who wants the highest price he can get for his product and wants to 
his ner because there comes in 
€ wili make. n en ere is the consumer who 
want to pay any more than he can help. a 


If this community organization is the organization that is to make 
things right in the country, I know of no men that are better pre- 
pared, that are more interested and that have the business abllity 
and that have the sort of an organization for fully developing their 
minds, than the canners. If you canners of each section could get 
together and decide that. you will establish certain standards, that 


think every week it 


you will give continued employment throughout the whole — to 
ou_ 8a’ 


A good deal of the 


your labor, you will build up a proper labor organizatio: 
that is impossible, but it is done at other places. ¥ 
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canning material could be made there by your labor. You could uss 
your influence to have roads built and keep the labor employed when 
the canning industry is not running fully. I don’t think there is any 


ew oe Tue what you could work out something that would be to your 
nefit. 


The morning session then adjourned, to meet at 2-P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The session was resumed with Mr. Strasbaugh in the chair 
THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have a paper by Mr. F. 4 


Torsch on some economic problems for the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation to solve. 


SOME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FOR THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO SOLVE. 
In part Mr. F. A. Torsch said: 


The question is often raised, why should we make plans which will 
benefit a number of men in the canning business who do not belong 
there, who go into the business with the merest apology for capital. 
with little or no idea of good business practice, with no knowledge of 
the cost of the goods they pack, and who at best are unfair competitors! 


In answer, I can offer no stronger argument than the analogy of 
the world struggle today. Every true American believes in giving the 
weaker nations a chance to grow and develop, and to come out of their 
darkness and often uncivilized methods and ideas. 


We cannot by law or urging prevent any man from entbarking in 
the cannig industry on a scale either small or large. We_can. however. 
so stabilize our industry and standardize our methods and practice, and 
so regulate the financial support necessary to success, that “he who 
runs may read,” and the man who aspires to enter the field of the can- 
ning industry may know in advance, that he must conform to sound 
business principles and methods to attain success. 

Some of these problems might be listed thus: 

1, Intelligent growing of canning crops, whether by the canner 
himself or by the farmer. Seed supply. Plant diseases. Co-ordinating 
the work accomplished by the U. 8. partment of Agriculaure, the vari- 
ous State colleges and experiment stations, and so presenting the results 
to the canners that the latter may effect economies in the growing of 
these crops, which carried on through to the consumer, may _ stimulate 
terest of the grower, tbe canner an e consumer ’ 
acre must be incr , but the acreage decreased, which means a re 
duced cost at the farm . 


2. The study of the Law of Sunply and Demand, wisely regulating 
production, in accordance with facts deduced frum careful and sys- 
tematic inquiry. 

& Avoidance of waste. in effort, in expenditure, in experimenting, 
in use of wrong methods. and in plain blundering. Safeguarding against 
crop and pack hazard. 

4. Stabilizing values by publication of authoritative market repo’ 
and statistical information : the former also as a substitute for Govern- 
ment price-fixing or profit regulation. ta ts 

The one problem to which I ask your special attention is the n 
for colection ona dissemination of authoritative market reports an 
statistical information presented in concise and tangible nog wal 

Four years ago this subject was brought to the attention of the to- 
mato Section. Sees were plenty to raise the cry: “It can’t be done. 
However, it was done, in spite of doubts, opposition and seinen: : 

At the close of the selling season when reviews were written 0 
the course of the market. it was confidently stated by authorities out- 
side the canners, that the publication of the Daily Market Reports ° 
Tomatoes had been a potent factor in sustaining the market an 
tion in getting this entirely 

Th rogress made in the Tomato Section in getting 4 
new fonture etarted and going long enough to show some results, in 
duced the Corn Section also to establish a Daily Market nage a 

Both these market reports continued to be issued with satisfac 
those canners who understood and appreciated their 
until 1917, when war conditions and Government control of trading an 
price practically wiped out any market on the licensed articles, and 
the oportunity for usefulness of a market report disappeared with the 
market. 


I would urge in all earnestness that the Tomato Section at an early 
date re-establish its Daily Market Report and it is hoped that the Corn 
Section will follow with its Daily Market Report, and that the Pea 
Section which had not inaugurated such a report may now act favor- 
ably and get a market report underway. 


Publication and general circulation of market reports in tomatoes, 
corn and peas will stimulate trading in same. Trading broadens dis 
tribution. Distribution increases consumption. 


The Government in its efforts to assist consumers in buying foots. at 
fair prices, has been using the identical feature we are contending ot. 
It has been publishing in the daily newspaper, prices that every ag ve 
wife can read before she starts out for her daily marketing. This . 
help to dealer as well as housewife. It instills confidence and encou 
ages buying. is 

The attitude of our National Government on the subject of mar Mr 
information—its value, even its necessity is well set forth by oa 
Charles J. Brand, director, Bureau of Markets, U. S. Departmen: F. 
Agriculture, in a recent paper entitled ‘The Distribution of Agric 
tural Products and the Function of Produce Exchanges. 


Mr. Brand refers to the heretofore lack of “up-to-the-minute - 
reliable information among the growers as to prices, supply. —, 
or the general conditions of the markets. This has resulted in a ra 
spread call for the collection and dissemination by the Government = 
market information, particularly on all the parishable products. yarink 
the past four years an extensive service has been developed co Gait 
practically all the fruits and vegetables, livestock and meats, 

roducts and, som extent, grain and hay. Through a system of ony 
fteen tholusand miles of leased telegraph wires, connecting practically 
all the important markets of the United States, the U. 8S. Bureaa ¢ 
Markets furnishes daily patees on those perishable food commodit “4 
which constitute a yery arge proportion, possibly as much as 70 0 
cent of our diet. * * In the case of livestock and meats, on 
at primary markets in the Middle West are advised each morn id 
Getese the opening of business as to the meat trade conditions in 


great population centers of the East. Formerly this comprehen 
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information was possessed only by the strongest firms in the markets, 
particularly the big packing companies. Today it is likely that eveu 
the small commission man has ore reliable information than the pack- 
ers themselves had a few years ago.’ 

The further aim of this Government service is the improvement in 
methods of retail distribution to the end that retail prices shall fluctu- 
ate in sympathy with wholesale prices. 

Now the Government, while convinced of the value of such infor- 
mation to the business concerns which distribute the farm products to 
the consumer, and likewise to the advantage of the grower as well as 
the consumer, does not extend the service to other commercial system, 
at least so far as market reports are concerned, not even to the can- 
ning industry, which is so closely allied to the farming interests. 


On the other hand, why should we have the Government do for us 
what we are perfectly competent to do for ourselves? Should we not 
first use all the resources at our own command and by eo-operation 
through our trade organization gather data as to stocks on hand, prob- 
able requirements, acreage, selling prices, trade conditions, and distribute 
this information? What will benefit canners generally will benefit the 
industry and in turn benefit you individually. 

The question here arises, is the National Canners’ Association as 
organized and equapped today prepared to handle efficiently this work 
of publicity and education along the lines of market reports and other 
trade information and various other work which would be very valuable 
to its members, but no at present undertaken by it? 

I _ would like to quote one paragraph from Mr. Sears’ address at 
ee Meeting last fall, speaking of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation: 


“TI honor its eventful history, and I would retain all its 
present functions, but in order to meet the new demands of. this 
new day, I would call «pon it for a larger service. In the first 
place, that this service may harmonize itself with the life sources 
of the industry, as well as the world, the association should 
itself be organized along more democratic lines.” 


His further suggestion was to change the Executive Committee from 
32 members to 7 or 9 and that the Board of Directors, which consists 
now of 38 members sholl meet quarterly, in place of the Executice 
Committee, and thus assume the real resnonsible duties of a Board of 
Directors; that the Executive Committee shall become an executive eo | 
(under the Board of Directors), in co-operation with the president an 
secretary and meet not at any stated occasion, but as frequently as the 
business of the association demands its presence at the executive offices 
in Washington. 

Now I wish to add to Mr. Sears’ suggestions for changes in organi- 
zation, the following: 

The Tomato Section can use to advantage an active secretary under 
salary, to give practically his entire time to the work and interests of 
the section. 

I believe that the Corn and Pea Sections would be benefitted by a 
similar provision and I respectfully submit the suggestion for the con- 
sideration of those sections. 

The cost of salaries of these secretaries, with necessary traveling 
expenses, should be borne by the National Association or a portion paid 
by the local associations most nearly identified with the respective sec- 

ons. 

The active secretaries should make headquarters in Washington, and 
be under the direction of the president, the general secretary, the board 
of directors and the section chairmen. The duties and field of useful- 
ness of three such men need not be enumerated here. These would 
suggest themselves to every member present. These active secretaries 

iving their entire time to the work, and frequently getting together to 
ointly work out problems, would eliminate waste of time caused by 
duplicating of efforts in local associations and accomplish more. 

The State colleges and the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
been for years devoting time, effort and expense in the laboratory and 
in the experiment station to the subjects of plant diseases, seed supply. 
increased yield of acreage and otker matters of vital importance to the 
eanner and grover of carners’ crops, but we have failed to co-ordinate 
these efforts and so applv them to the canners’ use that we may reap 
the benefits. ; 

The yield per acre of tomatoes in recent years in most States is 
distressingly small and one of the most pressing problems for attention. 

The active secretaries could devote part of their time to these prob- 
lems in Washington anJ at the State colleges and experiment stations, 
as well as making periodical trips to the canning factories. Frequent 
bulletins should be issued to members desiring same, in connection with 
the work of these secretaries. 

In the list of economic problems enumerated in these remarks, each 
of them offers a fertile field for the efforts of the active section secretary, 
and several of these problems warrant attention at the earliest possible 
day. 

Other problems, scme of which are being discussed in our meeting 
today are a part of our list and afford opportunity for the active sec- 
retary: 

Warehousing and banking facilities. 

Uniform cost accounting. 

Economical distribution. 

Export trade. 


Anyone who has undertaken to look after the work of the Tomato 
Section during the past five years either as a chairman or secretary or 
member of the advisory board will testify that to a great extent the 
result of these efforts is very discouraging. 

The Advisory Board, consisting of 14 members located in widely 
separated districts, from one end of the country to the other, can never 
get together in a meeting with all members present, even at the Na- 
tional Convention. The work, therefore. of such a board must be con- 
fined to individual consideration of questions which may arise and 
giving expression of views by letter to the chairman. It can readily 
be seen that this is very inefficient. Whatever suggestions arise it is 
difficult to get united action on same. and it is, therefore, left to the 
chairman of the section and the secretary to do what they can with 
such matters. These officers, however, are not vested with authority. 
and must first get in touch with the association president and national 
secretary for advice and instructions. 

No chairman or secretary can give an unlimited amount of his time 
to the section work, but seeing no encouragement to sacrifice his time 
conditicr.s, important matters are allowed to go 

y default, 


~ So long as this condition and lack of facilities and equipm 

e 
tinues the work of the Tomato Section will not prove a pe a 
the National Association is losing just that much time from year to 
year in failing to give its members the full measure of service to which 
they are entitled on account of their loyal support, and which the 
association would be fully able to render with certain simple, but yer; 
practical changes in its equipment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think it would be in order to 
committee to consider the immediate revival of the daily mame’ 


rt. I will appoint on tha t 4 
4 Bolton ppoi; that committee Mr. Torsch, Mr. Hutto an 


_, he recommendations of Mr. Torsch in his address regarding 
° referr o the Executive Committee, motion 

to that effect would be in order. ss 

The motion was made b: k 

atte en ee y Mr. Stokeley, was seconded, and being 
THE CHAIRMAN: We will be glad now to hear from Mr, §j- 
ver, of Aberdeen, Maryland, who will address us on cost ac -—- 
el 17 of Federal Trade Commission, Crop Hazard and Pat 


COST ACCOUNTING UNDER SYSTEM OF FEDERAL TRADE COx. 
MISSION—CROP AND PRODUCTION HAZARD. 
By Wm. Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 


There may be canners who bless the cost accounting system of the 
Federal Trade Commission, although we fear they are few, but unfor. 
tunately there are many who curse the whole “blooming thing.” 

We believe the Federal Trade Commission and the Food Adminis. 
tration: have tremendously advertised the necessity for cost accounting 
among the canners, and by so doing we hope many may be preserved 
from heavy losses in the years to come. 

Nevertheless, no canner should relax in his efforts to figure his costs 
aw hangs the tale,” both now and even more so in the yearn 

Quite recently I heard.of a canner who, when asked for his costs 
by a Government representative, roughly figured up on the back of a 
envelope and reported same—later, when accused of profiteering by on 
of his jobbing friends, he discovered that he had omitted a number of 
items, and found himself in a most embarrasing position. 

Another instance within my knowledge was of a canner who hai 
rown a few tomatoes bimself, who neglected to include them in figur- 
ng his cost and could not understand why his figures were so low until 
by questioning him.the truth- was brought out. 

You may think these are extreme cases, and they are, but they only 
illustrate the great necessity of accurate figures—there are many cal- 
even are and some whe, under Government 
gulations, may be scrupulously correct, and yet ure wishi hi 

rane old days when they did not have to figure. We Neve tale 

It is with all such that I would especially plead, for not di 
get into trouble themselves but they evervens else "with 


The subject assigned to me also includes “Crop and Production 
Hazards,” and which formerly I have designated as Comtiageat easta” 

This factor has recently received much thoughtful attention ani 
rightly so, for it may prove one of the largest items of cost in any yeat, 
and like a fire without insurance in mid-season, may bring ruin to many 
and sweep away the hard won earnings of years. 

Atttention has been especially called to this subject in Bulletin No. 
63, recently published bv the National Canners’ Association, and et- 
titled “Reserve for Hazards of Operation,” which shall include: 
a Losses due to crop failure, resulting in excessive overhead er 

2. Losses due to overproduction, resulting in a depressed market 
nino leads to selling the finished product below the cost of manufac 


3. Losses due to fire. storms or other causes beyond the canner’ 
control and not covered by insurance. 

4 Losses due to accidents to employees not covered by insurance. 

5. Losses due to spoilage resulting from improper sterilization. 

Loss due to crop failure and overproduction unlike fires, are sure to 
come sooner or later, and unlike fires have not in the past been secured 
by insurance. 

I have known crop failure to increase the cost of production at the 
same factory and with the same management 29 per cent. with no other 
contributing cause, and the hazard of overproduction has sometimes 
caused canners losses from which they have not recovered in a lifetime 

Crop failure generally means poor quality of raw material and por 
quality means poor yield. 

In 1918 at the contract price of $30.00 per ton for tomatoes, a differ. 
ence of seven cases per ton in the yield would mean a difference of 
47c per case in the cost of the raw material, to say nothing of the In 
creased cost caused by the loss of production. I have know such d 
ence to occur at the same factory, in different seasons, even under 
same management. 

Our industry is still much shrouded in mystery, and I have know? 
a most careful canner to lose 7,000 cases in swells in one year for which 
he could give no cause, 


It is earnestly urged that these great contingent hazards of the 
industry be generally recognized by its members and that a “Hazard 
Reserve” be set aside as an insurance against such losses which in the 
past have proved so disastrou a factor in the business. 1 

We are in receipt of copy of letter dated January 13th, from the 
Federal Trade Commission from which we quote as follows: “The 
writer has, read with interest National Canners’ Association Bulletin 
No, 63—Reserve for Hazards of Operation. 

“Sometime ago the writer took up the question of contingent 
pease with the Income Tax Department, and has received the following: 
reply: 

“In reply you are informed that amounts charged out of the incom 
of corpoartions as additions to reserves for “contingent expen ‘ts 
not allowable deductions on returns of annual net income, but oe 
to such reserves may be deducted on the returns of the corporation ie 
year in which actually paid provided the payments represents allo 
deductions under the provisions of the taxing laws.’” 


= 
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We have endeavored to show, and we think conclusively, in this 
paper that Crop and Production Hazards are far more sure of occur- 
rence than fires—that sections of Canada create by taxation a fund to 
aake care of crop hazard—that the National Canners’ Association has en- 
deavored to get certain insurance agencies to underwrite this crop hazard 
insurance, but has been unsuccessful because the risk seemed too great. 
We therefore contend that the National Canners’ Association should 
persue this subject with the proper Government authorities until they 
will allow a certain perce§tage to be yearly set aside and to be recog- 
nized as a . proper item of cost for the creation of a fund which shall 
be as carefully guarded as would any other insurance fund under 
proper regulations laid down for its control. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will refer the recommendations in Mr. Sil-. 
ver’s papers to the National Cost Accounting Committee, of which Mr. 
Sears is chairman. 


We have been waiting for Dr. Howard, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, to get in, and we are only too glad to have him come forward 
now and tell us everything he knows. I introduce to you Dr. B. J 
Howard, of the Bureau of Chemistry. 


CANNED TOMATOES AND PULP. 
By B. J. Howard. 


This subject is one of broad application and which might consume 
manyfold the time available for its present consideration. Under it 
might well be considered the questions of the suitability of varieties 
of tomatoes for canning, methods of washing and scalding, delivery, 
systems of cooking, including length required or practiced, can-filling 
systems and their advantages, as well as many other allied questions. 
But today we will seek to confine ourselves to certain aspects which 
are most closely related to the sanitary side of the question. During 
the last eight or nine years marked changes have taken place in man- 
ufacturing methods. Back in those days the making of skin and core 
pulp was met with in the majority of =. factories, and made 
under such insanitary methods as to beggar description. With the 
coming of the Federal Food and Drugs Act and the large number of 
condemnations of tomato products, and especially skin and core prod- 
ucts of one kind or another, the making of this class of products 
subsided, in fact, almost ended in some parts of the country. Then, 
with the rising cost of raw stock and a better understanding of sani- 
tary requisites, there has been a strong tendency on the part of some 
packers to swing back again to the making of the product. 


This tendency we have watched with no small feelin 
for we realized only too well what was most sure to follow, because 
of the failure of so many packers to realize the pitfalls that attend 
the making of skin and core pulp due to failure to heed the necessary 
conditions for making a sanitary product. The legitimate portions 
entering into this product for the most part consist of small or irreg- 
ular shaped tomatoes, which it has seemed difficult to get the skinners 
to peel, and portions of greater or less size slashed from the tomatoes 
in the process of peeling. The nt. Cd part of this material which goes 
into the pulp (provided it is sound) would be retained by the careful 
housewife and canned as tomato meat. Then there are certain green 
portions which custom decrees should be kept out, but on the other 
hand such green portions in very appreciable amount will also make 
a most unsightly product if made into pulp, though less noticeable 
in that condition than in peeled stock y is it, then, that there is 
so large an amount of this sound material that finds its way into the 
peeler’s refuse? 


From personal investigation and from published reports it has 
been shown that in the principal tomato canning districts of the coun- 
try there is a yield from the —— tables of approximately 50 per 
cent of the stock delivered to the peelers, the balance constituting the 
trimmings. A realization of the amount of this waste and the high 
price paid for tomatoes constitute one of the strongest incentives to 
the packer to utilize it in some way and turn it to account. Hence 
for some time past it has been my conviction that if the lessening 
of the amount of this waste could be accomplished, just to that extent 
would we remove the incentive to produce skin and core pulp—the 
product which years of experience has been shown to be attended with 
so much uncertainty and, frequently, ultimate loss. With this as our 
object an investigation into the problem was begun last fall. Though 
the work is only well begun, some of the information obtained is of 
most suggestive character, but is as yet too incomplete to discuss in 
detail. It is very evident that the method followed by nearly all the 
packers in the country in paying for their peeling lies at the ver 
root of the trouble. The peelers being paid by the amount of stoc 
turned out, without reference to the amount of stock consumed in the 
operation, serves to lend impetus to wastefulness. Hence what is 
needed is the development of a scientific system based upon equity 
to both the packer and to the skinner. Actual tests of the peelin 
efficiency showed what nearly every observant packer has notic 
namely, that there is a wide variation among skinners. A test of the 


In h 
where the yield of the gn 2 Ae a whole on the first aay Vaited = 


50 per cent, tests upon individual workers varied, with an av 

those tested of about 58 per cent. This increase was pane ah 
due to the fact that the skinners were conscious of being under test 
and were more careful because of that fact. The next day, with stock 
not perceptibly different. we arranged to give a bonus to certain skin- 
ners who would voluntarily enter the test. The bonus was given on 
condition that they do their best. The result was that we obtained 
an increased yield of 14 per cent—126 No. 3 cans per ton! 


But some one asks, Does not such system tend to cause the skin- 
ner to try to put in material that ought to be kept out? Without 
some extra supervision this does result, but the cost of the extra in- 
spection service is neglible as compared to the advantages gained. 
The whole question hinges on getting the peelers to peel in such a 
manner as to save all the good and reject only that which is unsuit- 
able for canning, and to do it in such a way as to make it financially 
to their advantage. 


; A further study of this question and the development of an equt- 
table bonus basis of payment with the reduction of the whole matter 
to the simplest, practical terms possible, is contemplated. Ty sys- 
tem so far studied has some good features, but there are also some 
attending evil ones. It is hoped that from carefully collected scien- 
tific data and a study of these various systems as the starting point, 
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of anxiety, | 


@ more perfect system can be evolved which will supplan Waste. 
ful, antiquated systems now almost universally wale ae 


Under the Food and Drugs Act there is no objection to the many. 
facture and use of skin and core pulp, provided thoroughly Sanitary 
methods have been employed in its manufacture. It has been 


meager understanding of even the involved, an 
Yy-product anyhow, 
severe losses 
the courts. 


their plants one or more of the basic requirements neces: 
ing a sanitary product. 

It was claimed in many of these cases that orders and direction 
had been given which, if carried out, would have corrected some of 
these conditions, but as a matter of fact, these points were not ob 
served, due to lack of proper superintendency over this department 
of manufacture. The reverse, however, was refreshingly found in om 
plant visited where the analyst was in charge of the sorting tables, 
with full authority to maintain efficiency at this stage of manufac 
ture. here was found, contrary to what was usually met with 
that he was putting in most of his time personally supervising this 
part of the equipment. The results being obtained served to em 
phasize the wisdom of such an arrangement. 


And right here may it be said that in my ju ent better regults - 
would be dbtainea if instead of locking your a figuratively w 
in a laboratory from which he sallies forth only occasionally 
the day to obtain samples, or through the door of which he receives 
samples from a messenger, he were to put on a rough shirt and a pal 
of overalls and spend most of his time around the sorting end of th 
equipment, superintending that important operation. Furthermore, y 
should be made to feel that he is gree authority and held account- 
able for the results, and that quality is the end sought. Too often 
they are made to feel that they are only a tool soared to ward of 
by some sophistry some evil spirit that might do rm. 

To secure a satisfactory product the following points should b 
carefully attended to: 


(a) Regular dumping. 

(b) Proper washing of stock. 

(c) Proper sorting equipment. 

(d) Sufficient number of sorters. 
(e) Proper personnel of the sorters. 
(f) Proper instruction of sorters. 
(g) Trimmers and trimming. 

(h) Promptness in handling. 

(i) Scrupulously clean equipment. 


Some plants have tried to offset the lack of proper sorting ly 
instruction being given to the skinners to segregate from the peeling 
while skinning any parts that were decayed. Although in some plant 
this is better than nothing, it is far from being a satisfactory system 
and cannot be too strongly discouraged if it is intended that it is t 
take the place of efficient first-hand sorting, because: 

a) The peelers do the sorting indifferently. 
b) The decayed tomatoes contaminate the ag parts by con 
tact and mixture, so as to make separation impossible 

Many manufacturers have been mystified by the variation in th 
counts obtained on different batches when they had thought t! wert 
employing a uniform system. This is sometimes explained by th 
variation in the run of raw stock. In one case investigated last fall 
the amount of decay in the raw stock shifted in 12 minutes from 05 
per cent to 3.4 per cent. This was apparently due to variations i 
different deliveries from the farmers. Such variations as this ca 
only be foreseen and provided for by having an A-one sorting system 
both as regards the equipment and sorters. 

In 1918 I was impressed as never before with the sharp-shooting 
that some packers were doing. So many times when a packers &- 
tention was called to defective systems and methods, I have received 
the reply: “Well, the analyses we have had are yy mos 
of our products.” To one who has labored and taught tothe end that 
the geen might take as its slogan, “The best is none too 
such remarks are discouraging, to say the least, and betray a lack of 
asad high idealism which we believe the individual packers should 

ve. 


The most of skin and core pulp finds its way to market in one 0 
the following forms: 


(a) As pulp for domestic use. 

(b) As bulk pulp for manufacturing purposes. 
(c) As catsup. 

(d) As paste. 

(e) As hot sauce. 

(f) As filling in canned tomatoes. 


To the trade the most of these are fairly well known unless ft » 
(e) the “Hot Sauce.” This product, apparently having, originated 
i 


the last few years in the far West to supply a product especially 
fitted for use in preparing certain Spanish dishes, has in the last two 
years developed marvelously. The principal ingredients usually ¢ 
tering ed it are tomato pulp, chillies or red peppers, onions, garlic 


and salt. 

But of the various classes of products enumerated above, speciél 
attention should be called to the last. Because of the fact that pe 
added in this manner becomes more or less diluted with the juice 
from the tomato meat added, the detection of bad pulp when added 
in such a case is not as evident, and to this end special attention ha 
been given this last season to the collection and examination of sall- 
ples in order to obtain data to use as criteria in judgment of sud 
products, for it is manifest that different tolerances should hold here 
than in pulp alone, otherwise almost any old, rotten pulp might & 
used and get by. In principle the pulp used in canned tomatoes with 
_— should be as good in quality as though it were to be y 
tself, and we cannot urge any too strongly against packing pulp fo 
canned tomatoes of which there could be any question as to its sound: 
ness. Microscopical counts upon solid pack tomatoes are almost 4 
gible in amount, so that a qT of questionable character 
changes the counts so markedly as to leave little question as to i 
character. 


great care, been successful in making a satisfactory product, the uD. 

ate have tched their car of hope to analysis made by some 4 

honestly all this may have been done, I found in three-fourths of th 

. yield of nearly 75 per cent. In another plant tested the system 
usually followed by tomato canners was in use. The character of 
€ the stock in the two plants seemed to be ey alike. The tests 
: in this plant showed only 53 per cent. en it is realized that an 
increase of one per cent means an increase of nine No. 3 cans per ton, 
: it is plain to be seen what a study of efficiency along this line means. 
The first packer stated that in his case the pulp proposition had little 
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_. MR. P. H. TROUTMAN: I would like to ask you what you con- 
sider the proper count on mould. What can be obtained under the 
best sanitary conditions? 


DR. HOWARD: If you will leok in Bulletin 581 you will find 
tables and results there which show what we feel is perfectly prac- 
tical, as we have studied it. It is rarely necessary or excusable for 
the count to go much beyond 25, if you have the proper sorting. That 
has been my experience, and this plant that I spoke of out there had 
a man that was getting figures ranging all the way from 50 to a 
little above the passing point on his product, and he says: “I don’t 
understand this sorting proposition. I don’t understand properly the 
question of washing, but,” he said, “do you know this test here in my 
plant has demonstrated to me that another year, when I put in the 
right equipment here, there will be little or no excuse for my ever 
running thirty on the mould count”. That was his testimony from 
what he saw. 2 


THE ELECTION 


MR. CANNON: The Committee on Nominations make the fol- 
lowing report: For the next year Chairman, Mr. D. H. Stevenson, of 
Baltimore, Md.; as Secretary, Mr. Harry McCartney, of Greenwood, 
Ind. Advisory Bord—Group A, Mr. John R. Baines, William Silver, 
E. Stephany and J. J. Fisher; Group B, Mr. Charles Stevens; Group 

George Burnham; Group D, F. M. Shook and John S. Mitchell; 
Group E, R. B. Gillette; Group F, James Stockeley and F. D. Bolton; 
a G, James A. Anderson; Group H, R. I. Bentley and Edward 

rier. 


On motion, duly seconded, they were declared elected. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. John F. Connor, 
of Mount Morris, New York. 


THE CANNERS' WAREHOUSE PLAN 
By John F. Connor. 


The financial needs of the war period and the floatation of bil- 
lions of Government securities have greatly increased credit, with a 
resulting enormous inflation. A depreciation of the gold dollar, the 
standard of trade for the large nations of the world, has followed until 
it’s purchasing power has been reduced to about 50 cents. The increase 
of the cost of every thing entering into the production of canned foods, 
the cost of supplies, raw material and labor came as a_ natural inci- 
dent to inflation. This excessive cost immediately forced the need of 
~ greater bank credits for those engaged in the canning business. Many 
of the New York State concerns are located in small places and carry 
their accounts with banks of relatively small capital and the question 
of providing necessary additional funds to meet this unusual situation 
became a grave one as these small banks were limited in the assistance 
they could give and the larger city banks were loath to take on new 
accounts in the financial stringency existing. The canner is greatly un- 
dercapitalized on the basis of his peak financial load. This lack of pro- 
portion between capitalization and peak load is due to the fact that the 
season of employment of a considerable poriion of this capital is short 
and a higher capitalization would not be justified. The low capitalization 
and the high peak load causel the industry to feel the stringency of 
the past year more keenly than other lines of business. 


When the need of unusual financial aid became apparent last sum- 
mer, application was made to the War Finance Corporation and, unon 
a full presentation of the problem, relief was arranged for. The New 
York Canners’ Warehouse Company, Inc., with a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, fully paid in, was organized as a clearing-house for 
louis Irom the Government to the concerns in need. Each company or 
individual desiring aid leased his warehouse or a portion of his ware- 
house or storage space to the New York Canners’ Warehouse Company, 
Inc., and stored in this space the goods to be pledged as collateral to 
the loans. The space was definitely segregated and separated from the 
balance of the »lant or storage rooms. Sometimes. it herame necessary 
to build a wire fence about the space leased so as to obtain a suitable 
segregation. The Warehouse Company prepared a full set of blanks 
for use, approved by the War Finance Corporation and its attorneys. 
These blanks were furnished with a set of instructions to each appli- 
cant for a loan. The applicant filled out in duplicate a warehouse 
receipt, describing the goods to be pledged as collateral; made an ap- 

lication for loan, a note for the amount of the loan, payable to the 
ew York Canners’ Warehouse Company, Inc., and forwarded to that 
company the application, note, warehouse receipts, insurance policy and 
a memoranda of approval by the custodian of the warehouse. Each 
warehouse had a custodian in charge, who carefully checked the goods 
in the warehouse space to be pledged in the warehouse receipt, and was 
required to certify to the warehouse receipt. A committee of the Board 
of Directors of the Warehouse Company fixed standard prices for the 
different classes of goods to be pledged, so that, an applicant for a 
loan would know just what he could borrow against any block of 
goods. He was required to put up as collateral in the warehouse re- 
ceipts, goods of a value of a dollar and twenty-five cents for each dollar 
of his proposed loan. Placards were furnished by the Warehouse Com- 
pany and required to be kept posted on the goods and space segregated 
and covered by the lease to the Warehouse Company. These placards 
served as notice to everybody that the Warehouse Company was in bus- 
iness on the premises and that the goods were pledged to them. 


When the application for a loan with the accompanying parers 
reached the Warehouse Company office, they were carefully checked over 
by the secretary, a committee of the board of directors was asked to 
pass upon the loan and if there was anything unusual, counsel was 
consulted; the warehouse receipt was then regularly issued, the same 
having been endcrsed over in advance by the borrower; the warehouse 
rage og! then made it’s own note for the amount of the loan. payable 
to the War Finance Cornoration and this note with the warehouse re- 
ceipt as collateral was delivered to a bank selected by the War Finance 
Corporation as trustee and the Warehouse Company furnished the bank 
ari ted form.certifying the facts pertainig to the loan, and that 
the goods were insured and the policies held by the Warehouse Com- 
pany. The bank then certified to the receipt of the papers, and the 
note was forwarded to the War Finance Corporation and the funds im- 
mediately wired through the Warehouse Company to the borrower. 
Later, if the borrower desired to substitue new goods for those previous- 
ly we-choused, he simply had to make a new warehouse receipt and 
forwa same to the Warhouse Company and goods, designated by ithe 
aaa * to the amount of the new goods warehoused ,were promptly 
releas¢ 

Th New York Canners’ Warehouse Company, Inc., organized late 
in the eason and therefore was not of as much aid to the industry 
last y'~r as it otherwise would have been. Nevertheless, upwards of 
fifty ] ns were made, from $1000 to $50,000 each, and each firm or 
perso: desiring aid, after organization, of the company was accomo- 
dated. 


Loans were made to borrowers promptly and the whole plan 
out as a whole in a satisfactory form. Substantially all funds ber 
arehouse Company, Inc., st 
hundred thousand dollars in loans ‘ 
We have found as a result of the arrangement: 


1. A marked increase of confidence on the part of the ba 
the State in extending accommodation to the 


__2. An apparent desire on the part of bankers to arrange in some 
way to furnish the required accommodation, believing apparently that 
if the War Finance Corporation was ready to advance the necessary 
funds, the bank itself sbould arrange for such funds. This greatly re- 
duced the amount that otherwise must have been borrowed through 
the War Finance Corporaiion. 


. A greater feeling of security on the part of those en 
the business, knowing that necessary financial aid was nine . 


4. A vastly better understanding and appreciation on the part o& 
bankers as to the merits, stability. and worthiness of the firms and 
individuals engaged in-+the canning business. This resulted in a readi- 
— on the part of strong banking institutions to take on canning 


The Board of Directors of the New York Canners’ Warehouse Com- 
pany, Inc., was composed of men of standing and wide experience ip 
the industry—some of the best business men in the State. 


If a borrower desired to borrow from a local bank instead of from 
the War Finance Corporation or the Warehouse Company, he warhoused 
his goods with the Warehouse Company, but used his warehouse receipt 
as collateral security with the local bank. 


We believe that the working out of the plan and the extending of 
the aid by the War Finance Corporation has served to emphasize the 
fact that this business producing such an important part of the food 
products of the country is entitled, on the merit, to a better standing 
and credit than it has heretofore enjoyed. 

What of the future? 


Unfortunately, the financial plan adopted by our Government for the 
payment of the expenses of the war has drifted into a situation where 
ihe obligations of the Government, instead of being provided for in ad- 
vance by bond issues are met by loans made after the expenses have 
been incurred and to a greater or less extent paid for by the temporary 
loans from banks. As a result, when the armistice was signed, the 
Government had, relatively speaking, no funds on hand with which to 
meet the expenses of demobilization or items falling due on contrac 
although we had just floated the largest loan in the history of the 
world. We are still facing the floatation of further loans with the 
natural result of an- increasing inflation and there can be no substantial 
deflation while these large Government loans are impending. There is 
little hope, therefore, of any considerable easing up or relaxation dur- 
ing the coming months along financial lines. The need of Government 
aid is, therefore, still apparent, for those lines of industry which have 
felt most keenly the war financial stringency, and,.I know of no lines 
of business in which the peak financial load is as great in proportion 
to ce eevee as in the canning business. The War Finance Cor- 
poration must be continued or some other Government agency must take 
over and perform the functions of this corporation in order to avoid 
loss and hardships. 

But special financia) aid is only one of the many lines in which 
the Government should render aid in the present emergency. The rule 
of supply and demand is as a general proposition a safe basis for the 
price of commodities and the ware paid in industry and trade, but 
an emergency like the present, the business of the country should not 
be left to drift back to a normal condition on the basis of the rule of 
supply and demand. This cannot take place without unnecessary hard- 
ship, loss and failure. 

To relieve the situation, to restore confidence and to ease business 
and industry back to normal conditions, at the earliest moment ani 
without embarrassment, definite affirmative action on the part of the 
Government should be taken and indeed a definite plan for the re- 
construction period should have been studied out and made ready for use 
before the armistice was signed. The lack of a definite plan leaves 
business and industry in such an uncertain condition that timidity and 
hesitancy are found on all sides. 

Some of the things needful to be settled and inaugurated are: 

1. A definite railread policy should be decided upon and an- 
nounced. This would aid in dispelling uncertainty and it would also 
assist in establishing the probable basis for wages which are so largely 
affected by the standard maintained by the Government on the railroads. 

2. We are badly inflated and the process orf deflection will neces- 
sarily greatly affect industry and business and it is imperative that the 
policy of the Government on this subject should be early defined and 
made known. If there is to be a contraction of credits, following the 
English plan, in order that the gold dollar may have an equal pur- 
chasing power in both countries, then it is important that business 
prepare for such a course. 

3. There should be established a definite policy for the employment 
of the unemployed. The inauguration of national improvements and 
State improvements should be encouraged and pushed forward. Unless 
labor is kept employed, a discontent with a natural depression is in- 
evitable. 

4. A policy, looking to an increase in the efficiency of labor in the 
interest of both labor and capital, should be established. There is noth- 
ing that would tell so effectively upon a readjustment to normal con- 
ditions and an increase of the wealth of the country as an increase in 
the efficiency of labor. I do not mean by this, an increase of the bur- 
dens of labor, for efficiency should mean the lightening of these burdens 
but, I mean a definite course of instructions, and the creation of 4 
correct attitude of mind that will result in an increase in efficiency.. 

5. A policy looking to the social betterment of the laborer. This 
should be on rational lines and should result in greater efficiency. 

6. The people of this country have never before been in such & fa- 
vorable position and attitude to receive lessons on thrift and economy 
as at the present moment and a definite policy should be inaugurated 
to capitalize this situation and to continue the education of our people 
along economic and saving lines. A nation of workers will be a co: 
tented nation. Effort should, therefore, be made to continue our people 
as a nation of workers, producers. Labor should be dignified and 
idleness condemned, until there shall be : “No room in the hive for 
drones.” 

7. A Government plan for the aid of American producers and man- 
ufacturers should be inaugurated at once, and should put the Americal 
producer and manufacturer in touch with his opportunities. The es 
tablishment of a basis of safe foreign credits is a crying need of our 
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Did you have all the coat you needed? 
Was your cannery running at normal speed or did the coal short- 
age mean delayed shipment on urgent orders ? 
Last winter brought the realization to many canners who were 
= without sufficient coal, that had.they been using e/ectric instead of 
"£7 engine power, much better operating conditions would have been assured. 
7 Central stations, specializing in power production, are equipped to generate 
power more economically than you. It simply means that they receive the 
coal and give you the power you need—resulting not only in a saving of 
dollars and cents to you, but in a saving of freight-cars and fuel that will help 
win the war. Employment of the electric drive means 


LESS WORRY ABOUT COAL PILES 


while flexible machine arrangement and proper lighting no longer remain 
unsolved problems. With installations of 


WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 


canners have protected themselves with steady and dependable 
service and are preparing themselves for places of leadership in 
American Business in the increasing busy and prosperous days to 
follow. Consult with our cannery experts on your problems. . 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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time. There should be Government encouragement in the establish- 
ment by our banking instituions of branch banks in every foreign coun- 
try where trade oportunities are found. 


In facing these probilems and in holding a steady hand through 
the period of reconstruction, pessimism must be buried and optimism 
enthroned. Every business man should have faith in the ultimate result 
and that a period of wonderful prosperity awaits us, as soon as un- 
certainties are dispelled, cannot be doubted. Our national resources have 
sacrcely been touched. In the course of the war, no city has been de- 
spoiled, no countryside laid to waste; fortunately, but few of our young 
men have been sacrificed; our wealth has been increased in a measure 
never dreamed of, and our future looms up bigger, brighter and better 
than ever before. It is a great privilege to live in our day, in the days 
just ahead of us. We have emerged from a great conflict with new 
hopes and new ideas and to help work out a reconstruction that shall 
realize those hopes and establish those ideas is a splendid privilege. 
To that privilege, you are invited. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the question 
of warehousing be left to the State Associations. All in favor will 
say aye. Contrary, no. Motion carried 


Now, there is a committee that is to co-operate with the Bureau 
of Chemistry. The members of that committee will be E. C. White, 
William Silver. Richard Dallam and John Swing. They are to recom- 
mend the cut-out weights of canned tomatoes and work with the Gov- 
ernment on this matter. 


es P 
Cal.; G. E. Grier, 
Chicago, Ill.. Harry 


Adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BAKED BEAN SECTION. 
Room 1811, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Illinois 
Tuesday, January 21, 1919, 10 A. M. 


MR. ASHBY: Unfortunately, our Chairman, Mr. McCall, has 
had the influenza, and his physician will not let him come here. In 
a letter to me he asked that Dr. Dorrance preside at this meeting; 
and Mr. McCall also sent his address, which he asked me to read, 


ADDRESS OF J. W. McCALL. 


The post five years have been fraught with many perplexing . 
lems and situations for the bean canners. Shortage of tin 
plate-and priority uses for steel have on several occasions rendered it 
necessary for the bean canners to close their plants and to see their 
hands disseminated and absorbed by other industries which fared more 
fortunately in the activities incidental to the war. his is true par- 
ticularly in connection with the canners’ relations with the civil trade. 
While many bean canners have enjoyed a satisfactory business in pack 
ing beans for our Army and our Allies, this business came to a sudden 
halt immediately upon the signing of the armistice, and most packers 
are abrutly brought to the realizaticn that they must make a new be- 
ginning in the distribution of their product to the civil population. 
Many old satisfactory business connections of long standing have been 
disrupted by the exigencies of war. Furthermore, the menu of the 
great consuming public has no doubt undergone many permanent modi- 
fications due to the rules and regulations put into execution by the 
Food Administration. I will venture the assertion that there is not 
a person in the room whose palate requires the amount of sugar that 
it did before the war. Many thousands of people have learned to like 
rice, cornmeal and corn flour, as well as many other foods which they 
disdained before the war rendered it practically imperative that they 
should eat them in order to obtain full nourishment. To what extent 
_Some of the changes in deit will affect the consumption of canned foods 
eannot be determined at this time—a year or two years hence this 
will be more manifest. 


It is probable that no article of food has received more conspicuous 
endorsement during the period of intensive food conservation than 
beans, the world’s chief meat substitute! It will be recalled that 
beans as a most important food article first became prominent during 
the Civil War, and now the great world war has placed them on even 
a higher pinnacle, which should be everlasting. It would seem that 
those foods which were determined to be of most economic value during 
the period when the crucial test was being applied from every angle. 
should retain this distinction and profit by it during those years when 
all foods are in more hountiful supply. 


There is a bright future in store for the baked beans industry, pro- 
vided the canners act with wisdom and discretion. I do not think 
that at the prevailing high cost of canned beans there will be con- 
sumed the great quantities of this product that some of us may expect. 
We must remember that the pendulum of values has reached its high 
is now its downward. Buyers of prac- 

cally all comm es W opt a hand-to-mouth buyin licy, an 
probably will make few commitments far in advance Of Scoala 
at the moment. Therefore. bean canners should proceed with caution 
and not buy and pack up beans faster than actual sales are made. 
When values are on the long swing downward and all commodities, 
as well as labor, are in adequate supply, it is manifestly desirable to 


hold our stocks of raw and finish 
minimum. ed products down to the absolute 
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species of the genus Phaseolus Vulgaris, which will include all 
beans corresponding in chemical analysis, quality and appearance ies 
the Navy Bean and excluding Soja, Rangoon and Bayo, and other 
varieties which have at times been packed as baked beans to the derti- 
ment of the industry. “Pork and Beans” should mean that there js 
actually a piece of pork visible to the naked eye in the can, the weigh; 
of the pork in each can should be fixed, and those who knowingly 
give short weights in the pork should be punished. “With Tomato 
Sauce” should mean just what it says and a minimum quantity of stand. 
ard pty tomato 2*, to be used in one hundred gallons of sauce 
should be established. his would not prevent any packer from using 
more tomato and making a better sauce, but it would put a stop to 
some of the “near tomato” sauce, some of which contained no tomato 
at all. which has been employed by some packers in the past. I favor the 
establishment of a “total moisture” content for a can of pork and beans 
which will prevent the packing of “soupy” or “sloppy” beans in which 
there is an insufficient quantity of beans in the can. The British Gov. 
eriment employed .the “total moisture” specifications in all of their 
eo of baked beans, and while I think their specifications of 64 to 

er cent moisture was too dry for the American standard, the method 
of insuring a satisfactory proportion of beans and sauce is good and 
can be employed to advantage in our specifications of standards. 
- Mr. Thomas, the chairman of the Standards Committee, will give 
you some very carefully prepared suggestions which I am certain will 
receive your most serious consideration. 

MR. ASHBY: I will ask Mr. Moore to come forward, inasmuch 
as Dr. Dorrance is not here, to act for Mr. McCall. 


MR. MOORE: Gentlemen, I am somewhat aureriont to be called 
upon to preside at a meeting of this kind, because I am not much of 
a bean packer. see some vet'y noted bean packers here, large pack- 
ers of beans, and I know that they are men who can give you more 
information than I possibly could, and peetiags fill this position better; 
and since Mr. Ashby has called upon me, I will try to do the best 

can. 


The next on _ the program will be Mr. W. S. Thomas, of the 
Thomas Canning Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


MR. THOMAS: I have just a few remarks or oumepeiions on the 
question of standards that we have been working on for the past two 
or three years. 


STANDARDS FOR BAKED BEANS. 
By W. 8. Thomas. 


INTRODUCTORY.—About two years ago at one of the meetings of 
the Pork and Beans Section, shortly after the Section was organizead— 
committees were appointed—and when my good friend McCall named 
a committee on Standards and appointed me as chairman, I accepted 
readily enough, because I wanted to do all I could to promote the 
best interest of the canners of pork and beans, and I did not e 
any particular thought as to what this question would involve. 
more I have thought of it since, the more firmly I am convinced that 
it is a pretty big subject. 

Pork and beans are probably the largest item of canned foods, 
with the possible exception of milk, and their popularity has grown 
from year to year, partially on account of the fact that they have 
been so extensively advertised and from the fact that a can of 
and beans is about the best canned food as far as convenience and 
food value is concerned; it can be eaten at all times of the day and 
it is largely used on picnics and camping excursions, which, of course, 
accounts for the enormous sale that been developed on this 
product. 

Early in the war the British Government had pork and beans 
brought to its attention by the fact that the Canadian soldiers, who 
were very soon at the front after war was declared, revolted against 
the British ration. and when asked what they wanted in place of it, 
they very promptly said: “Give us pork and beans that we are used 
Canada, as you well know, consumes quite a gh = 

nited § 5 


ted and beans, probably relatively as many as _ the 
hen the British Tommies got a taste of the Canadian pork and 
beans, which are similar to the American product, the British Army 
immediately began to investigate and they found what a wonderful 

it was. Their records will show that it comes about as near 


ood 

being a balanced ration as any other food that they could use; and 
they began to feed them in larger quantities to their soldiers, with the 
result that at the end of the war, pork and beans was one of the oe 
cipal foods of the British Army and was used in its first line wor 
and any number of soldiers have gone “over the top” with their kits 
full of canned pork and beans. Now, what. is this going to mean: 
Just as soon as these soldiers go back to civilian life, they are going 
to want more of those pork and beans that they had in the trenches, 
with the result that there will be a larger demand not only in Eng- 
land, but France, Italy, Belgium and Russia. It will undoubtedly be 


. true that the canners of these countries will soon can their own, but 


considering the fact that America raises such a large portion of the 
beans of the world, it may be that the American canners can 
their beans in this country and export them and compete with 4 
foreign factories. In any event, it is worth a trial and the one 
is already there. all that we need to start the ball a rolling 8 ht 
have shipping adjust itself so that canned pork and beans may 
exported. 


Considering the fact that this standardizing of pork and beans 
has become such a big question, it is not the idea of your committee 
to lay down certain standards as +! might think best for their pack- 
ing and ask all of the canners to adjust themselves to these particu~ 
lar standards. Consequently I have asked a large majority of the 
pork and bean packers to be prepared at this meeting to discuss this 
question of standards from their viewpoint, so that your committee 
may get a consensus of opinion of the packers; so that they can _per- 
form their duty in a way that will be fair to all concerned. There- 
fore, I am going to ask that a good free discussion of this subject be 
brought up at this meeting and your committee will endeavor to ™ 
body a the adoption of a standard as near as possible the ideas 0 
you all. 


It would be folly for the canners of beans to establish a standard 
that would not coincide with the ideas of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, consequently we have had the matter 
of standards up with the Standards Committee and it is our desire 
to get together a_standard that will meet their approval and 
backed up by the Department of Agriculture. In this way something 
can be accomplished, but if we should establish a standard that 
would not coincide with the ideas of the Department, you can readi 
see that we would get the whole industry in hot water at once an 
would cause a lot of trouble for all concerned. So if “~ will discuss 
this matter fully at this meeting, your committee will try to formu- 
late a standard based on your ideas that may later be adopted by the 


There is just one other committee appointed to endeavor 
: Ind.; R. I. Bentley, 
Pasadena, Cal.: L. M. Tolman, of Wilson , 
L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
I am convinced that the matter of quality will be the chief facotr in 
canned baked beans, realizing that degree of favor with the consuming 
: waged to which they were justly entitled. If the cost of packing good. 
2 rst class, palatable beans is joo great to secure the desired volume 
of sales, it will be not only poor business but suicidal to the industry 
to cheap the product bv the use of inferior ingredients in order to 
meet the buyer’s views of lower price. One of the most vital subjects 
: coming before this section at this time is that of “Standards.” The 
Committee on Standards has done a great deal of valuable work and 
many suggestions of the committee will be discussed here today. We 
d should be unanimous in our desire to adopt standards, and in turn 
to have them approved bv the Food and Drug Inspection Bureau, which 
‘ will render illegal that inferior product, some of which will be a con- 
é tinual handicap to the industry until that time when those guilty of 
packing it shall be appropriately punished. Let us strive to make that 
time now! “Baked Beans” should be packed from a limited number of 
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BOXES 


LOCK CORNER or NAILED CORNER 
WHITE PINE LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Special facilities for handling 
carload shipment 


FACTORIES LOCATED AT ORANGE, MASS. 


Let us quote ‘‘Delivered prices’? on your requirements 
All boxes go direct from ‘‘factory to consumer’’ 


BOGERT & HOPPER 
67 Barclay Street New York City 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED | 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AN? PRICES 
FoR ISIS REQUIREMENTS 


AGE “2 4 


Gamse BulbpING BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE HOME OF GOOD LABELS 
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Standard Committee and approved by the Bureau of Chemistry, and 
we certainly hope and expect that the results will be for a better pack 
of pork and beans which will undoubtedly mean a greater consump- 
tion of this particular product. 


To enable you to approach this matter in some sort of tangible 
form, I have prepared some, ideas that will act as a mark to “shoot 
at” in your discussion of this subject. While several of my ideas may 
be “shot to pieces,” at the same time I hope that something will come 
out of this that will be of benefit to the Pork and Bean Section. 


Use of Corn Starch. 


The use of corn starch in the preparation of the tomato sauce 
for canned pork and beans is, I imagine, almost as old as the process 
itself. The Department has recently ruled that the use of corn starch 
in tomato sauce should be prohibited, making the rule general, which, 
of course, affects the tomato sauce on pork and beans. Now, it is 
my opinion that corn starch in the preparation of tomato sauce for 
pork and beans is not a substitute for tomato pulp, nor does it con- 
ceal inferiority of any of the ingredients. I think the Department 
will argue that it is used as a substitute for pulp, but I do not view 
it that way. From experiments that ow a company have made in its 
laboratory, which is under the supervision of able chemists, that if 
sufficient amount of tomato pulp is used to produce the thick sauce 
that is desired by the consumer on pork and beans. that the result 
would be entirely different from what is being used at the present 
time. Too much tomato pulp considering the extreme heat that has 
to be used in the cooking of canned pork and beans produces a very 
dark, muddy-looking sauce, because the extreme heat scorches the to- 
mato pulp, and also gives the product a scorched flavor; whereas a 
moderate, amount of tomato pulp mixed with corn starch on account 


WM. S. THOMAS 
of The Thomas Canning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of the amount of moisture that is used, produces a very pepemeet 


tomato flavor, and also a bright red color which is desired by most 
packers; I am inclined to believe that the use of corn starch in to- 
mato sauce in pork and beans should be Te from the general 
rule that the Department has laid down—and while this is hardly a 
subject for the Standards Committee, I have taken the liberty of 
bringing it to your attention in this way, so that this may also have 
a good free discussion at this time. I have prepared a few sugges- 
tions to be used as a standard. . 


BEANS. 


Beans shall not contain in excess of five per cent. of imperfect 


stocks from all causes. 


It has been suggested that the standard should read that no bean 
shall be used that would ruv: below a grade known as Michigan. Prime 
Beans, which is as follows: 


“Prime Hand Picked Pea Beans Michigan Grading—Must be fairly 
good average color of crop year, sound, dry, well screened, and must 
not contain more than three per cent. of discolored and split beans and 
not more than ten Y cent. of large or medium beans,” but I cannot 
see how we can limit the standard to this grade, because some packers 
are using foreign beans, others get them from California and other States, 
and while I realize that strictly fancy beans in cans cannot be produced 
from other than Michigan grown, still the others are used, and our 
standard must admit them. 

I cannot see how we can establish th 
cent., which, of course, does not mean an average of fiv 
the packer used C. H. P. beans straight and did is 
the oy some of his pack would run as high as five per cent be- 
cause an elevator depending on the human element in nicking beans 
cannot produce absolutely perfect stock. and the packer who bought 
| ey beans or even beans coming right from the grower and pick 
hem either before or after soaking, would be up against the same kind 
of a proposition. A pacix«r would have to confined his pack to the 


e standard of even two grades 
g a tolerance. of only five per 


above standard anyhow, otherwise he would be going contrary to the 
Government requirements, but if he kept within these bounds, he could 
label them fancy or standard, just as each shows. 


PORK, 


If used and shown on label, shall cut cut not less than 1% ounces 
per dozen cans, or 12-100 ounce per can. 4 


Pork must comply with Government requirements. 


This is a subject that has been discussed pro and con ever since 
the packing of pork and beans was first undertaken, and everyone's 
ideas seem to vary as to the amount of pork that should be used in a 
can. I presume the idea. originated with the housewife who in cooking 
beans would put a piece of pork over the top of the beans, letting it 
melt and the grease permeate the beans, thus giving them a pork flavor. 
I have no doubt that the flavor of pork would be more desirable in 4 
pack where tomato sauce was not used, because the pork in that sort of 
of a sauce would be the predominating flavor, while in tomato sauce go 
much of it is not required for the tomato is the predominating flavor— 
and while a small piece of pork adds a great deal to the flavor of the 
tomato sauce, still it would not be necessary to use nearly so much, 
because it would interfere with the tomato flavur. The amount that is 
ordinarily used in the pack of pork and beans with tomato sauce, does 
not predominate, and is only one of the several other ingredients for 
flavor. I am inclined to believe that the amount that each packer uses 
is a matter for his own consideration and so I think that to standardize 
the size of the piece of vork to be used in tomato sauce, plain sauce, 
pork and beans, is not necessary onlv as to a minimum quantity. 


TOMATO SAUCE, 


When sbown on label, shall contain not less than one-tenth of to- 
meal pulp, of 1.035 specific gravity conforming to the Government 
standard, 


This is a part of the subject that again calls for the individual 
opinion of the packer, and as the sauce that is put on pork and beans 
represents the individual idea of each and every packer, of course, it 
would be folly to undertake to establish a standard only for the mini- 
mum of tomato pulp in tomato sauce, and not any other kind of in- 
gredients that are used in its concoction. The pure food laws would 
prohibit a packer labeling his product with tomato sauce, if he did 
not use it at all. The amount cf pulp in excess of the minimum that 
is used, as well as the other ingredients should be left entirely at the 
discretion of the packer to standardize the amount.of pulp and other 
ingredients that go to make up the sauce, would entirely eliminate com- 
petition between the different packers because if they all used the same 
amount of ingredients, and the same amount of pulp, the result un- 
doubtedly would be very similar. " 


PLAIN SAUCE. 


The same arguments would, of course,.apply to this particular style 
of packing. : 


MGISTURE TEST. 


This is a new phase of the situation which seems to have become 
prominent because of the way that the British Government have bought 
pork and beans for their army during the war, and I think that we all 
recognize the importance of this particular feature; especially since the 
War Trade Board has made rulings that pork and beans shall not be 
exported that contain too much moisture and also, it is very desirable 
that some regulations be made for the benefit of the public who are 
consuming the goods against unscrupulous packers who seek to cheapen 
their product by the use of a cheap sauce in large quantities. 1 would 
suggest a moisture content of not to exce2d 78 per cent. 


THE FILL OF CANS. 


Here is another wide variation in the packing of pork and beans. 
Some canners will put as much as two ounces more in a certain s 
can than other packers. It would seem to me that it would be desir- 
able to make some sort of a standard that would not admit too much 
head room in a can as that is inclined to create in the minds of the 
consumer that they are being cheated when they buy a can of pork 
and beans end find that the contents are down from one to two inches 
below the top of the can: even though the net weight should be properly 
stated on the label. This is a subject that should be given careful 
consideration with a possibility of arriving at something definite in this 
regard. 


LABELS. 


There has been some discussion as to the proper labeling of pork 
and beans. One contends that considering the fact that pork is in 
decided minority that the can should be labeled “Beans with Pork,’ 
and either tomato sauce or plain sauce or Boston style. However, as 
near as I am able to tell. the department has never ruled on this, and 
I am inclined to believe that custom should prevail and that the depart- 
ment be asked to allow the labeling of pork and beans to remain as it 
has always been, “Pork and Beans,’ and not “Beans with Pork.” To 
change the labeling would be very liable to confuse the purchaser who 
had been ordering poik and beans for a good many years, who would 
undoubtedly think they were getting a different product if they found 
on the label, “Beans with Pork.” 


DIFFERENT SIZE CANS. 


Certainly if all packers could be prevailed upon to use the same 
size cans a lot of trouble for all concerned would be avoided. But @ 
good many packers make their own cans, and undoubtedly would not 
agree to counters: to certain sizes; and the ideas of different packers a8 
I have heard them expressed, vary so much as to what the standard 
sizes should be, I think it would be folly to undertake to confine our- 
selves to certain sized cans. Again, it is often good practice to leave 
the retail price of a certain product the same and to vary the size of 
the can to offset the increase or decreuse cost of material. This prac- 
tice has been followed bv a good many of the advertised brands and 1 
am sure that any concern who had a policy of this kind would not be 
guided by any recommendations that this committee would make re- 
garding this matter. 


MR. GERBER: What I would say, perhaps will apply with more 
force to the other ingredients than it wovld to the beans, but it would 
apply in some degree to all. Mr. Thomas has made the statement. if I 
understood him correctly. that if the standard was adopted, and if any 
packers of beans conformed to the minimum standard, or were above 
that, they could label them as fancy, or standard, or anything that 
they might choose. Now. I am sure that the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Department of Chemistry would not agree with that. Their 
purpose in requiring the definition of a standard, is that those defini- 
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Majority of best 


LIBERTY CANNERS’ SALT 


Why not be one of them? 


320-lbs. net weight. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
of AKRON, OHIO 
Boston Buffalo Chicago 


canners today use it. 


Sole Agents for 
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The MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


CORN CUTTER 


SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 


Either 
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Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eureka, IIl., Dec. 21, 1918. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have been using your husking machines ever since 
you began making them, and probably the best indication of our 
opinion of them is the order we are just placing with you for 
six of your new double machines, to replace twelve of the old 
single machines which you furnished us on our first order the 
year you began manufacturing huskers. 

We like the double husker. It saved almost half the floor 
space, almost half the power, and almost half the cost of super- 
vision and maintenance required for single machines. 

Your huskers do good work and they maintain a contin- 
uous operation, at a speed which gives them great capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
DICKINSON & CO. 
RD.MS By Richard Dickinson. 


West Poland, Me., Nov. 27, 1918. 


Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 
In reply to your inquiry of Nov. 21, with reference to 
the Morral double cut cutter purchased of you March 4, 1918, 
please be advised that these machines were used at one of our 
factories during the season just past, giving us the best of satis- 
faction in every way. The good work they do proves them, at 
least to us, far the best cutters on the market. We recommend 
them especially for use in Maine, as the Morral will cut the corn 
from our short ears and nubbins without waste. 
Our best testimony is our order dated November 12, for 
four new machines for use in 1919. 
Wishing you success, we are, yours truly, 
THE FERNALD KEENE & TRUE CO. 
CLK:C Cc. L. Keene. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Canada. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Agents for Maryland and Delaware. 
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tions shall come to have value b 
Standard quality, and 
the label will h 


is sufficient deviation in quality to establish it. does not seem to 
me there is a possibilitv of sufficient difference in the basic materia!. 
the beans, to justify, at the most, more than two grades of quality. 
Of course, it should be keyt in mind that if you define a standar 
quality, that you are in all cases defining from the basis of the poorest 
materials, the poorest preparation that is acceptable, and there is no 
limit in the other direction. Tae mwatter of individuality of the sauce 
that you would use, the care of preparation, would affect the value of 
the product, and even though packers were all packing standard beans. 
they would probably sell at a considerable variation in price, influ- 
ence by the care in preparation, by the amount of pork used, and by 
the amount of tomato sauce, and by the flavoring. 

Now, it would seem to me that theve will be many of the questions 
that you wil discuss here today that you cannot finally act upon, de- 
cause I am sure, from my experience in other matters of this kind, that 
you will find when the Government officials begin to study this ques- 
tion, they will raise points that you have not thought of. They are going 
to look at this in all its phases, from the standpoint of the consumer. 
not from the standpoint of the manufacturer, except, that they will noi 
wish to require anything that is impracticable. So it seems to me that 
one of your questions of discussion here today ,and perhaps a funda- 
mental one, is how many grades of quality you wish to try to establish. 


I think Mr. Thomas has prepared a4 excellent paper, and it seems 
to me that his ideas are fine, and will serve as a good starting point. 
I believe, however that it will take possibly a year to work this thing 
out, because of the care which the Government officials will require that 
you give in the determination of this matter. 


MR. THOMAS: I might add that pork and beans are not general'* 
labeled either as fancy or standard or seconds, or anything else. The 
principal brands are labeled, “Pork and Beans.’ So, in the absence of 
the practice, it was my idea that the Governient would set a minimum 
standard and then the individual packer would use ingredients, such 
as pork, tomato pulp and other things, as he would see fit, then that 
would be his particular selling point. If you get a standard where it 
requires each fellow to put in so much pork, or so many beans, then 
you have everything exactly alike and there is no competition at all. 
The consumer might as well buy cne brand as another, but if you ge 
one standard, which is the lowest, then in comes the individual art of 
each packer to produce a better commodity than his competitor, which 
would be the talking point in the selling end of it. So it was not m\ 
idea at ail to establish what might be known as fancy, standard, sec- 
onds or any other grade, but just pork and beans. Then leave it up to 
the individual packer to produce what he wanted to, what he would 
think would be the be:t way to get the business. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: Gentlemen, possibly we had better discon- 
tinue this argument for a moment, as I see Mr. Kimball is here from 
the Food Administration. He was to be the first on the program, ani 
I am sure that you would all like to hear from him. We will hear from 
Mr. Kimball. 

Gentlemen, 1 have the honor of introducing to you Mr. K. P. Kim- 
ball, of the Food Administration, who will now address you. 


K. P. KIMBALL, FOOD ADMINISTRATOR, SPEAKS, 


The Food Administration’s regulations and rules are a thing of 
the past, and may their memory rest in peace. (Laughter). 

They were conceived under the stress of the war, and world necessi- 
ties, ana many of you did not agree with them. A lot of you agreed 
with the theory of them, but felt, possibly, that the canning indust. — 
was proportionately getting a harder row to hoe than any other line of 
similar industry. 

There is only one point that I have noticed in looking the situation 
over lately that might interest you, that seems to have been neglected. 
The civilian consumption of beans dumng the past year has probably 
dropped off about twenty-five per cent. of normal. It has made some 
gray hairs in the shipping and elevator men’s heads. It has puzzled 
you canners and it has puzzled a lot of the distribution factors, as tu 
what caused that dropping off cf the civilian demand. The reasons, I 
believe, were many. They are a thing of the past. The situation that 
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now confronts us is how to build it back up again. I was very much 
pleased to note that many of your large canners had gone into the 
advertising game, calling the attenticn of the public to the advantage 
of the canned beans. That advertising is the point I wanted to im- 
ress upon you. I have had the pleasure of meeting the brightest men 
n your. line of industry. They have been confronted many times with 
rules, some times theoretical, but some times with very good intentions 
back of them, that in your minds dic not seem to be necessary. You 
have sat down wiih us, discussed the situation, and with figures and 
exact statements of facts for proving that in letting the canner bake 
and can the beans, you not only can save fuel, because you can can 
them in larger quantities and more cheaply, but you can also save 
labor, because you can can larger quantities at a much lower percent- 
age basis of labor; but it seems to me, in your advertising, if you 
could put a clear pictre in front of the American housewives of the 
saving she can make by buying the beans already prepared, what she 
can save both in labor and in the actual fuel consumed, that it would 
go a long ways toward relieving the minds of the public that canned 
foods are very high. 


I do not think that they realize, when they go into a store, where 
formerly they were in the habit of buying a can of beans for ten cents, 
and now find it necessary to pay 15 or 18, I do not think that they 
really stop to realize that coal and other things cost them more money, 
but I believe that if they had that fact impressed upon their minds, 
the fact that they were saving a certain amount of fuel and a certain 
amount of Jabor, they would change their mines. I believe if that ad- 
vertising were conducted by a series of advertising campaigns, it might 
help a great deal to build up your former consumptive demands. 


I have a kind of a pet hobby. I like to think of this country as a 
a huge human body, with the arteries and veins represented by the rail- 
roads, and the nerves and nerve centers represented by the banking and 
financial institutions. That body, in order to be healthy, must have no 
stoppages, either in its transportation system or in its financial sys- 
tem. In order for it to grow and go on, its heart must have the life 
and the power to pump fresh blood into the veins and into the arteries, 
to keep the nerve centers clear and vibrant all through the country. 


_ Now, you men, as canners, represent one of the forces or powers 
in that part that produce something that is shipped all over the country. 
As you, in your own hearts, go after the matter loyally and optimisti- 
cally, and put before the consuming public the advantages of just what 
you manufacture, you keep your share of the power and force flowing 
through that system. I cannot help but feel that many of us today 
needlessly sit down and criticize what has gone before. I hear it in 
the smoking cars, in clubs, and in meetings of this kind, how this 
mistake was made, and how that mistake was made. We are probably 
confronted with a more serious menace in this country today than ever 
before, and that is, the man who does not stop to think and consider 
why things were done; and an element of uneducated riot has been 
building up in certain countries abroad. I think every time we, as 
thinking men, sit down and do nothing but criticize, that we build up, 


and put in the minds of people who do not understand fully what 
is being talked about, the feeling of distrust in the Government, and 
that has its effect, in the long run, upon the Government. Now, you 
are men of heavy investments, you are men who are trying to build up 
an industry and keep it going. and I would like to leave that thought 
with you; that there are many thousands of good things that the Gov- 
ernment has done during the war—leave politics out of it, if you can-- 
but when you are in public, on the trains or in your clubs, discuss 
some of the good things that the Government has done rather than 
ick out this flaw and that flaw, criticizing it. I believe you should 
eave on the minds of the mass of the people a feeling of trust in your 
Government, and as you do that, your loving loyalty to your country 
will make her so that no other nation can send over here anarchists 
or a form of lower socialism that will get us in trouble. 


This is not exactly a sermon or a speech on the bean situation. | 
see many men here who have come possibly, hoping that I would give 
you some definite statistical information on the bean situation. I can 
review that briefly. I think that this year we grew in this country 
between 18 and 20 million bushels. A normal crop is in the neighbor- 
hood of 9 to 10 million bushels. The export situation would have taken 
care of and will take care of the excess but the drop in your civilian 
consumption of 25 per cent. from normal is going to leave you a carry- 
over. ith that idea in your mind, the only conclusion you can draw 
is that if the civilian consumption picks up, you may see a better sit- 
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of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 


show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = - = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


An Ideal Viner Feeder With Distributer 


ON EVERY VINER IS ECONOMY 


Seperation of the vines by the feeder is essential 
to best results from any viner. 

Ideal Viner Feeders with Distributer are the only 
machines that seperate the vines—they do it better 
than four men could. Because of this, they save 
peas, decrease breakage, improve the quality and 
increase the capacity of the viners. 

It is not unusual to hear a user say that they _ 
more than save their cost each season. 


GENERAL VIEW 
PATENTED IN U.8. 
CANADA AND FRANCE 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 
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uation; if the export situation widens still wider, which I doubt it wil 
do in the next few months, it may pick up there, otherwise I look 
for a rather draggy situation, with no particular snap to the demand 
er to prices. The base of the market seems to lay in the farmer. If 
he has the courage of his convictions, to refuse to sell at* less than 
what it costs to product. present values may be maintained. If, on the 
other hand, he has to have money to findince his planting of the spring 
crops and the summer living, the situation may continue to be as at 
present, rather soft. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: 
for his remarks. 


Now, as to the question of moisture. The 68 per cent. that the 
British Government reauired was too low a moisture content. Mr. 
Thomas has suggested 78 per cent. I think that is a very important 
point to be taken up in our discussion today, along with specifications 
and normal grades. (No one responded). 


I think we better bear from Dr. Bigelow at this time, which will 
rhaps be of more interest than anything else anybody has to say 
ere. 


Gentlemen, 1 am sure we thank Mr. Kimball 


NOTES ON CANNING PORK AND BEANS. 
Waste Water From Cannig Plants. 
By W. D. Bigelow, Chief Chemist, National Canners’ Association. 


Separation of Beans by Means of Screens—During the last season, 
two bean canners appealed to the laboratory to assist them in purify- 
ing their waste water. It was found that this water was a nuisance 
in their localities, and, in one case, court proceedings were instituted to 
close the plant. 


The waste water from this plant was drained into a small stream. 
tht odor of which was offensive for a distarce of several miles from the 
plant. A study of the problem by the engineer who investigated the 
situation showed that the waste water from the plant carried with it 1 
considerable quantity of beans and pieces of beans. The drain had 
originally beem screened, but as the sereen was not given proper atten- 
tion and so caused the drain to overflow, the workmen as a matter of 
convenience had destroyed it. The decomposition of these beans was the 
chief cause of the offensive odor along the course of the stream. They 
were removed and the drain was screened to prevent the beans finding 
their way into the stream. This greatly improved the condition, but 
the odor of the stream was still offensive. Attention was therefere, 
given to the details of the cannig operations, 


Preliminary Blanching—The plant was packing small, hard Califor- 
nia beans, and, to improve their swell in soaking and also to shorten 
the time of soaking, it was their custom to blanch the beans thoroughly 
in boiling water previous to ee. This was accomplished by a steam 
coil in the bottom of the soaking fink. The beans were placed in the 
tank, covered with cold water and steam turned into the coil until the 
water was heated to boiling. This temperature was maintained for 
various times according to the condition of the product. The hot water 
was then run off and replaced by cold water in which the beans were 
allowed to soak overnight. when they were blanched by means of a pea 
blancher and filled into the cans. Although this procedure cooked the 
beans to pieces more or less, the manager of the plant believed that 
it gave him a product that met his requirements. It was found that 
the amcunt of solids extracted from the bears in this preliminary blanch- 
ing was much greater than ‘he amount ordinarily extracted in soaking 
in cold or luke warm water. The preliminary blanching therefore, was 
omitted with the result that the offensive odor of the waste water 
practically disappeared. 

Blanching of Beans—various reasons for blanching beans are given 
by packers. Some feel that it improves the appearance of the product, 
some that it toughens the beans and prevents them from cooking to 
pieces in the process and some that it has an influence on the swell 
of the bgan in processing and hence on the consistency of the final 
product and on the number of cans obtained per bushel. 

As far as our experience goes, all nackers believe that blanching of 
beans is desirable. Some results obtained in small experimental packs 
on a commercial scale to determine whether the blanching of driei 
beans really has the advantages which it is commonly believed to have. 

Of course, I realize it is up to this Association to pack beans of 
the best quality that it is possible for them to pack, because that is 
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what sells goods. That is what creates a demand from the consumer, 
good oe. The day for packing poor goods, cheap beans, any poor 
stuff, has gone by, and especially is that the case at this time. 
Where blanching is effected by hard water and is continued for 8 or 
10 minutes, as it is in some plants, it would appear to increase the hard- 


ness of the beans and thus require a longer period of sterilization to 
obtain the softness desired. 


Blanching also extracts an appreciable amount of solids from beans 
and thus decreases the yield in cans per bushel. 


I do not wish to be understood as advocating that a practice which 
is as universal as blanching, be discontinued. It is merely suggested ° 
that the results so far obtained would indicate the advisability of study- 
ing the question on a somewhat broader scale. 


Standard of Composition—This is an era of food standards. For a 


number of years the Committee of Definitions and Standards, represent- 
ing the Federal and State food officials, has been giving this matter 
much attention. Definitions and standards have been adopted for many 


DR. W. D. BIGELOW 
National Canners’ Assn., Laboratories 


articles, including some canned foods and the committee has indicated 
its purpose of extending standards to other varieties of canned foods at 
an early date. This can be done more intelligently and more advantage- 
ously for consumers and manufacturers if the product is first standard- 
awl by the industry as completely as is consistent with the general 
go 


It is the custom of the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
before taking final action regarding a commodity, to ask the trade for 
suggestions. It is strongly advisable therefore, that information cover- 
ing the points which are likely to be included in Definitons and Stand- 
ards, be secured by the packers, in order that when inquiries are re- 
wage oom the committee referred to, prompt and complete answers may 

e available. 


With beans there are five questions that are likely to be considered 
in formulating definitions and stands. They are, the fill of the can 
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(weight of total contents), the consistency of the product, the amount 
of pork and the character of beans and sauce employed. ; 

Fill of the Can—This is a matter which must be considered from 
several standpoints. The published net weight of the Association (34 
ounces in No. 8 cans), is probably lower than it should be. On the 
other hand, the net weight adopted by the Army in specifications for 
shipment to Europe, when it was desired to conserve shipping space 
to the utmost possible limit, called for a net weight (38 ounces), which 
is not practicable for all plants or all types of machines. Some packers 
found it necessary to slow down their closing machines to secure this 
fill It would be well, therefore, that this matter be given attention by 
a committee to determine the fill that may be required for each type of 
can for each product. 


Consistency—Obviously there would be no advantage in limiting the 
total contents of a can of beans without also controlling the consistency 
of the product or, in other words, the relative amount of food substance 
and water that goes into the can. The exact terms in which this con- 
sistency is defined is immaterial. Food Inspection Decision 144 requires 
that the can shally be “as full of food as is practicable for packing 
and processing without injuring the quality and appearance of the con- 
tents.” As applied to pork and beans this refers not only to the total 
fill of the cans, but also to the consistency of the product. The can 
should not only be as full as possible, but should contain as many beans 
as possible without injury to the quality and appearance of the con- 
tents. It is probable that the Bureau of Chemistry or the Committee on 
Definitions and Standards will give attention to this question at an early 
date. In such cases, trade customs and trade agreements are always 
given careful attention and any progrss made by the industry in formu- 
lating definitons and standards regarding this matter will be of ad- 
vantage both to the general public and to the industry itself. 


Amount of Pork Used—The varying requirements of the British Army 
and the American Army regarding the amount of pork to be added to 
beans has led to considerable discussion on the subject. We ar etold by 
mean returning from the trenches that soldiers demand a much larger 
quantity of pork than is desired by those leading a sedentary life. The 
requirements of the trade regarding this matter vary through such wide 
limits that it may not be practical to standardize beans in this respect. 
The question is frequently raised, however, especially by food law of- 
ficials, who, from time to time, question whether the term “pork and 
beans” is appropriate to some of the products on the market. A dis- 
cussion of the matter wil probably clarify the view of packers on this 
subject and information wil then be available to reply to questions of 
this nature, 

Character of Raw Beans—Several types of beans are used in the 
preparation of pork and beans. Some packers use them indiscriminately 
being governed largely by the market on raw beans. Others use only 
one type of beans. selecting that which in their opinion gives them 
the best resulis and aiming chiefly for uniformity and excellence in 
their product. It is not to be contemplated that a regulation would ever 
be adopted requiring the variety of bean to be stated on the label. 
Some packers may feel, however, that the best results can only be 
obtained from a certain type of bean and may desire to make a state- 
ment regarding that type upon their labels. 


The last three or four years has seen a great improvement in the 
minimum quality of raw beans employed by canners. The culls and 
moldy beans formerly used to some extent are no longer used by can- 
ners. The propriety of using frosted beans is often questioned and 
should be seriously considered. 

Tomato Sauce—The Bureau of Chemistry has recently issued the fol- 
lowing regulation: 


“It has come to the attention of the bureau that tomato 
sauce, which is largely used as dressing for various articles of 
canned food, is sometimes thickened by the addition of starch. 
The bureau is of the opinion that starch is not a proper ingre- 
dient of such tomato sauce.” 

This regulation was specifically intended for foods which contain no 
starch. It is held bythe bureau, however, as applicable to all foods in 
the preparation of which, tomato sauce is employed. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to consider the meaning of this ruling as applied to beans 
with tomato sauce. The term “tomato sauce” as applied to the article 
used with beans has never been defined. Some packers use 30 gallons 
or more of tomato pulp in 100 gallons of sauce, Some packers use very 
mucb, less than that amount. The U. S. Army specified 15 gallons of 
pulp per 100 gallons of sauce, having in mind that this gave a distinctive 
tomato flavor and considering also the fact that there was probably not 
enough pulp available to supply the beans required by the Army with 
a materially larger quantity of tomato pulp. Obviously there should be 
a minimum limit to the amoun* of tomato pulp which a product can be 
permitted to carry and be called beans with tomato sauce. 


It would be well to give careful attention to this matter and prob- 
ably there will be found to be a demand for various grades of beans 
with tomato sauce, some carrying substantially more tomato pulp than 
others. If such products differ materially from each other in character 
or value it wiil be wel) to consider the advisability of distinguishing 
them by appropriate names. f starch is found advisable in a sauce of 
one or more of these grades its advantages and disadvantages should 
be carefully stated. 
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Information should be secured as to whether the use of starch in 
the preparation of lower grade sauce will give the beans packed with 
it the appearance of a high grade product and thus conceal inferiority, 
It must also be determined whether the addition of starch to sauce will 
permit the use of a smaller quantity of beans and consequently more 
water without the fact being evident in the appearance of the product, 
Packers accustomed to use starch have done so for the purpose of mak- 
ing the sauce adhere to the outside of the beans and thus distribute 
them uniformly throughout the package. This is admitted to improve 
the appearance of the product and to that extent is advisable. The 
question now comes whether in improving its appearance the product 
is made to simulate that which may be obtained by the use of more 
tomato pulp or more beans without the addition of starch. It is be- 
lieved that a discussion of questions of this kind will enable us to 
bring together the information now available and will crystalize our 
ideas so that questions which are received regarding standardization 
may be answered more quickly and efficiently. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: Gentlemen, I am sure that the remarks 
which have been made by Dr. Bigelow have been very interesting to all 
of us. He asked a question there that I would like to have some of 
you experts in the canning business answer. I have been under the 
impression that it was necessary to blanch the beans to get them ready 
to put in the can, to create a vacuum, 

DR. BIGELOW: That is true. If you blanch and put them in the 
can hot, you get a better vacuum. I know in one plant where I have 
done quite a little w rk, they have an especially constructed blancher. 
In that plant they blanch for ten minutes. It is a large plant, and 
they throw the beans out on the table, one table after another, a great 
many, and they go into the cans cold, then they put them through an 
exhaust box, but it can be done with a very short blanching. The 
shorter you blanch, the less you will lose. Of course, it can be ac- 
complished in an exhaust box, although steam would cost more than 
the loss would amount to. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: I understand that Mr. Christian Breish is 
here now, and we will hear from him. 


A WORD FROM MICHIGAGN BEAN GROWEBS. 


MR. BREISH: I is quite a little bit of an honor for me to appear 
before you gentlemen. I have been here and listened with a great deal 
of interest to all that has been said. 

On account of the illness of our former president, it will become 
my job to represent Michigan, which I am sorry to say I do not think 
I can do with a great deal of credit. However, I want to take issue 
with our friend Kimball about the twenty million bushels of beans in 
the United States. The Department of Agriculture has taken, on Decem- 
ber 2ist, the reports from the thrashers to the Secretary of State at 
Lansing, Michigan. Now. in order for Mr. Kimball to get five or six 
million bushels in Michigan, he has taken the acreage which was re- 
ported to the Department of Agriculture as 453,000 acres. On January 
1st the report to the Secretary of State shows a total of 330,494 acres, 
or a yield of 2,994,468 bushels. Now, this report is not complete at the 
present time, but I expect to have that report in the very near future, 
and I trust that you canners will get that report through our secretary 
at Lansing. He will cheerflly furnish it to you because you are 80 
closely allied with us that we want to work with you instead of having 
you fighting us. We want to co-operate with you. 

We have about 760 cars of beans in Michigan. We want to plant at 
least 300 cars of those beans. Now, how many beans are the canners 
going to use between now and October 1st? We want a market. We 
do not want a gamble. We want a market for these beans, in a busi- 
ness like manner. 

Now the people who are under the impression that Michigan has be- 
tween five and six million bushels of beans, I think, are mistaken. I 
am not here to say that the report that the thrashers made to the 
Secretary of State are correct, but I believe they are more correct than 
the statements that the Department of Agriculture is making to you, 
when they tell you that Michigan has shipped out only 500 cars of beans 
on the present crop, and California, I think, about the same amount. 

Michigan shipped out in December pretty nearly one thousand cars 
of beans, and still everybody says there is no demand. I think that that 
is the greatest number of beans that went out of Michigan, in the 
month of December, in the history of the bean industry of Michigan. 

We will be glad to give any of you gentlemen at any time any of 
this information if you will just write to Lansing for it, becouse we 
want to make our office work bigger than ever before, and we want to 
help you, because we want you to help us, by giving us any suggestions 
that you think are good for the canners of Michigan or the growers. We 
want you to make suggestions to us, because we want to co-operate 
with you. We have shipped hundreds of cars of beans out of Michigan 
this year that are 99% per cent. pure. With the beans you have got this 
year, you ought not to have any trouble. They contain about 14 or 15 
per cent. moisture. There are certain sections in Michigan carrying 117 
per cent. moisture, or possibly a little more, but with the present Michi- 
gan crop, I do not see why you cannot get back to your own. Further, 
we want to join you in advertising Michigan beans. That matter was 
brought up, and I think that we ought to have an enactment of law that 
would make Michigan brand her goods. If there is any value in our 
goods, let us get it. With this the meeting adjourned. 
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Your profits depend on other things than the selling price of your product, the cost of your 
crop, cost of your fuel and the wages paid your men. 


These items are highly important, but you are losing money, and lots of it, if you do not dispense 
with expensive hand labor wherever posible and change over out-of-date power-eating equipment. 


Your wagons should be dumped in a few seconds, the much more than you could do the same work for with suit- 
material carried into storage or to machines without any hand able automatic machines. 


labor other than the simple operation of suitable levers or slides. ee a 


If you carry empty or loaded boxes or crates any -dis- refuse and piling it up out of the way you are wasting that much 
tance by hand, you are paying several times what it would money because it can all be handled better without a single 
cost to do the same work with a properly arranged convey- human hand touching it, by suitable stacking conveyors. 
me ee. If you have machines that run all the time and can not 

If you are hand trucking any cans from machines to be shut down and started at a moment’s notice, you are 
packers it is costing much more than the same work could burning up coal to develop power that is being wasted. 
be done for by means of a simple flexible conveying system, i 
which not only reduces the operation cost but greatly in- Every pound of coal costs some small fraction of a dollar 
creases the capacity. and in addition there is always the wear and tear to machin- 


ery and belts that can be saved by the right arrangment of 
If you sort and scald tomatoes by hand it is costing you your equipment. 


Some of these points may seem too small to consider, but they are so importment that large and 


successful corporations find it important enough to pay high class men large salaries to detect and 
eliminate these leaks. 


If these big highly efficient plants have to watch these points, there is all the more reason why 
the smaller concern should thoroughly investigate these conditions and stop these leaks that in many 
cases mean the difference between 


SUCCESS AND NON-SUCCESS. 


NOBODY KNOWS EVERYTHING, and we are no exception to this rule, but our many years 
of experience in handling the many hundreds of similar and difficult problems has taught us a 
whole lot, and we do gladly give you the benefit of this experience if it will help you to cut your 
cost of production and increase your capacity. 


WE ARE NOT PHILANTHROPISTS. Our business is to design, manufacture and sell machin- 
ery, and that is our main reason for putting this advertisment in front of you. - 


However, we are not selfish, nor do we essay the ‘‘dog in the manger’’ role. If we can assist 
you, or give you advice along any of the lines of our experience, we will be very glad to serve you 
to the very best of our ability, whether you send us an order at this time or not. 


Write us today about the little leaks and troubles that you have been putting off from time to 
time, and figuring that you would get to it next week, next month, or in the winter when you 
shut down. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE P-24. 


Weller Mig. Co.,- Chicago 
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TELLS HOW TO LESSEN GREAT WEEVIL DAMAGE TO 
LEGUMES. 


New Bulletin Says Pests Cannot Be Killed in Growing Plants— 
Crops Should Be Harvested Soon After Maturity, With 
Early Treatment by Fumigation, Heat or 
Cold Storage Methods. 


Beans, peas and cowpeas are often damaged seriously in stor- 
age and in the field by weevils. So serious have the ravages been 
in many sections—as in the coastal regions of the Middle Atlantic 
States—as to force the farmers to discontinue the production on a 
commercial scale of these valuable food crops and to turn to others. 

Velvet beans and soy beans are rarely infested by this pest, 
but it is responsible for large losses of the Nation’s food supply in 
the form of leguminous crops, as well as corn and wheat. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 983, recently published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, discusses the principal kinds of pea and bean wee- 
vils, and explains fully the method of avoiding losses which they 
cause. 

There are no satisfactory artificial remedies, says the Bulletin, 
that can be applied to kill weevil grubs in beans, peas, or cowpeas 
in the field. The crop should be harvested as soon as possible after 
maturity and the seeds thrashed or shelled and treated by fumi- 
gation, heat, or cold storage, in order to kill the weevils in them 
before they can contine their destructive work and mature. 


Watch Seed After Treatment. 


The bean and cowpea weevils breed generation after generation 
in stored seeds. Hence seeds should be watched after treatment to 
make certain that they do not become reinfested. If stored in 
tight containers or in rooms free from adult weevils the chance of 
reinfestation will be reduced to a minimum. 

Any remedy that lessens the number of weevils present in the 
field has a direct effect upon the number of weevils to be fought in 
storage. Among the remedies recommened in the bulletin to lessen 
abundance are the planting of seed free from infestation, the prac- 
tice of clean culture, and the harvesting, thrashing or shelling and 


» 
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sacking of the seed as soon as possible. Fumigation of the seed in 
storage with carbon disulphid or carbon tetrachlorid will kill 


weevils. 
Heating Small Quantities. . 

When only small quantities of seed are to be treated, the heat- 
ing method is most satisfactory. Place the seed in an oven heated ° 
to 120 or 145 degrees Fahrenheit, and allow it to remain several 
hours. An old method is to dip seeds in boiling water for one min- 
ute. Holding seeds in boiling water for more than one minute will 
injure their value for planting purposes. Cold storage is also an 
effective remedy, and the use of lime or dust prevents continued 
breeding in storage and thus gives some protection. 


THRIFTOGRAMS BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Keep pegging away. 

Answer with facts, not arguments. 

Get ready and the chance will come. 

We all like the man who “sticks through thick and thin.” 
The value of life is to improve one’s condition. 

Nothing is so local as not to be of some general benefit. 

May the vast future not have to lament that you neglected it. 


Shall he who cannot do much be for that reason excused if he 
do nothing? 


When an occasion is piled high with difficulty, we must rise to 
the occasion. 
What is it that we hold most dear? Our own liberty and pros- 
perity. 

Be a patriot! Don’t mar the immortal emblem of humanity, 
the Declaration of Independence. > 

Every blade of grass is a study; and to produce two where there 
was but one is both a profit and:a pleasure. 

The hired laborer of yesterday labors on his own account today 
and will hire others to labor for him tomorrow. 

Teach economy, that is one of the first and highest virtues. It 
begins with saving money. 

Follow Lincoln’s have the opportunity. 
says here applies to you now. 
Stamps. 


All he 
uy War Savings Stamps and Thrift 


Sales Office: 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Export and Domestic 


CANNERS’ BOX SHOOKS 


- Prompt shipments and good 
quality are assured when 
orders are placed with 


ARKANSAS VENEER COMPANY 


Factory: 


HELENA, ARKANSAS 


= 
= 


DELAWARE BEAUTY 
PRICE $5.00 PER LB. 


dozen eggs a year. 
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CANNERS! READ THIS— 


Some breeds of chickens lay 200 eggs a year—other breeds only a few 


Some strains of Tomatoes and other Vegetables, if carefully selected, 
will produce twice the tonage to the acre, as compared with other strains 
sold under the same name if not selected. 


If the canner wants a contented 
mind after sowing and during 
the months after sowing until 
picking Season, he must pur- 
chase reliable Seeds. 


NOT SPECULATIVE SEEDS. 


No up-to-date man would par- 
chase a mongrel Cow or Dog. 
Breed will tell, not only in men, 
but in Cows, Dogs, Pigs, oreven 
in TOMATOES — Yes! even 
in PUMPKINS. 


name of a reputable seller is everything. 


This proves conclusively that the name on the label is nothing, but the 


Such a reputable dealer is found in 


future delivery. 


LAN DRE T Fi 


We sell all Seeds used by Canners. Do you want any seeds for spot 
delivery or delivery after 1919 crop is harvested of Tomato, Cucumber, 
Cabbage, Okra, Pumpkin. Squash, Beans, Drawf Lima, Beans Snap, 
Corn or Peas? If so we will be glad to quote you on spot delivery or 


and we will mail it at once. 


D. SEED CO. 


Drop us a postal now for our list of Canners’ Seeds for spring delivery, 


When you receive your Price List read the testimonials on the Landreth 
and Delaware Beauty Tomato. See what others think of these varieties. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Fonda 1784 Penn. 
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According to the Weekly News Letter published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that department 
has sent two of its experts to Europe to secure information 
concerning clover, grass, and vegetable seed stocks and re- 
quirements in the various European countries. They expect 
to visit Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and 
Denmark, and the immediately important matters of informa- 
tion that they gather will be c:ibled to Washington for use 
by the Department of Agriculture, the War Trade Board, and 
other governmental agencies in ehaping the export policy as 
to certain kinds of seed. The information will then be dis- 
seminated to the seed trade in order that a better general 
idea may be had of the probable future requirements for field 
and vegetable seed. 


Conservation Need Indicated. 


Indications are that the supplies of several kinds of seed 
in this country must be carefully conserved in order to main- 
tain crop production. At the same time it appears that it 
may Le necessary for the United States to take chances on 
incurring a shortage of some kinds of seeds in order to meet 
the pressing needs of the nations that were associated with 
this country in the war. 

Up to this time there is no definite information available as 
to the needs of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium for 
various kinds of seeds. Holland, Denmark and other neutral coun- 
tries very likely have considerable surpluses of certain kinds of 
seed ready for export to the United States and may at the same 
time need some kinds of which this country has a surplus. 


More Seed Grown During War. 


Seed production has been carried forward on a larger scale in 
the United States during the past few years than ever before. 
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SEED EXPERTS VISIT EUROPE TO REPORT SITUATION 


Early in the war it became apparent that seed production was very 


largely at a standstill in most of the European countries, and that 
with the great obstacles to ocean transportation the comparatively 
small quantities that were produced could not, be brought across, 
Seed growers in the United States undertook to extend their pro- 
duction both as to quantity and varieties, and the result has been | 
that many of them“*who were formerly importers have now become 
exporters. Indications are that there is a considerable surplus of 
several kinds of seeds, and growers are at a loss to know whether 
to increase or decrease their acreage or to maintain it at last year’s 
standard. A study of conditions in this country alone would not 
suffice to answer these questions, but must be supplemented with 
the information now about to be gathered in the countries of 
Europe. 

Perhaps no line of business was more deeply disturbed by the 
war than that of seed growing and distribution. Many agencies 
were paralyzed, and the machinery of the seed trade on the Conti- 
nent of Europe continues so disrupted as to make the interchange 
of seeds needed for next spring’s planting very difficult. Seed grow. 
ers and dealers feel that individual initiative has been practically 
exhausted and that during the period of reconstruction the work 
should be carried forward through Government agencies. It was 
largely in response to this demand that these experts were sent to 


Europe by the Department of Agriculture to make a first-hand 
study of seed production and marketing problems. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION STARTED IN NORWAY. 
(Weekly Bulletin, Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, January 13, 1919.) 

The Norwegian canned-foods exporters have been suffer- 
ing considerably during the war for want of tinplates for cans. 
There has now been started a mill for rolling tinplates. The 


production for a start is calculated for 18,000 tons of tin- 
plates per year, but it can be increased to three times this 
quantity. The imports of tinplates to Norway were 32,000 
tons in 1912, 41,000 tons in 1915, and 29,000 tons in 1916. 


CHICAGO 


CARTON 


The CALVERT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


“THE MopEL SHOP 


DETROIT 


OMAHA 


AT THE CONVENTION: Hotel La Salle—Chicago Office, 1921 Conway Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 
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“PEERLESS” 


HUSKER 


98% Perfect Husking. 


WASHER 


Removes all the dirt and 
silks before the Corn is cut 
from the cob. 


EXHAUSTER 


Rotary, Simple, Compact, 
Durable, Economical. 


SYRUPER_ 


Handles Sauces, Syrups, Brine, 
Tomato Pulp and Any Liquid. 
Handles All Sizes of Cans. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 
519 CORNWALL AVENUE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE 
SHEPPARD SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


37 SOUTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“THE HOUSE OF CANNERS SPECIALTIES” 


EASTERN AGENTS 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


SHEPPARD SERVICE EQUIPS YOUR FACTORY FROM BOTTOM TO TOP 


Our bureau of information is at your SERVICE! 


; 
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JUDGE 


AUTOMATIC CANNING MACHINERY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


268 MARKET ST. 


Our Labels 
inDesi are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Comny eial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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SHOOKS 


Manufactured from Soft Kiln Dried 


Southern Pine 


Largely 
ONE PIECE SIDES 
Full Thicknesses 


Get Our Prices 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


1707 McCormick Bldg. 
| CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Outlook Not Bright—Conditional Orders Being Sought for 
Pineapple—No Prices Announced—Tomatoes Show More 
Strength—A Good Call for All Kinds of Fruits— 

Prices on New Packed Olives—Asparagus 
Canning Season in Sight— 

Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 7th, 1919. 

- Crop Outlook Not Bright—January has come to a close 
with but a very light rainfall and the outlook for the coming year 
is scarcely as promising as it was two months ago. The early 
storms were very heavy and brought to an end a long period of 
drought, but caused much damage to late crops. During the past 
two months the precipitation has been light and the records of 
the Weather Bureau show that in many parts of the State, partic- 
ularly in Southern California, the downfall is far below the normal. 
There is now but little snow in the mountains and the water situa- 
tion promises to be acute in the sections where irrigation are prac- 
ticed. In the northern and central portions of the State the rain- 
fall in the valleys is now about normal, but more than usual is 
needed to raise the water table, depleted by the drought of the past 
two years. 

Pineapple—While it has not announced opening prices the 
California Packing Corporation is soliciting business on the 1919 
pack of Hawaiian pineapple and urges the trade to place condi- 
tional orders early in view of a possible shortage. The following 
report is made on pineapple: “Judging from the extremely high 
prices on recent resales of spot pineapple, and from reports re- 
ceived from practically all territory, the market will be bare of 
pineapple long before the 1919 summer pack is available. No other 
item on the list of canned foods has met with the same persistent 
and continually increasing demand as Hawaiian pineapple. It was 
impossible for the trade to secure sufficient of last year’s pack. In 
our opinion the 1919 pack will be as quickly absorbed, 

“Therefore, being prompted by a desire to co-operate with dis- 
tributors of our brands, we are now prepared to book, subject to 
our confirmation, their requirements of 1919 summer pack Hawaiian 
pineapple at our formal opening prices when made, subject to our 
approval of assortments. In order to properly govern our sales we 
must ask that assortments be rendered at the same time that the 
order is placed, and that they contain a minimum of 15 per cent 
grated or crushed. On sliced the assortments submitted should 
contain a larger proportion of No. 2% than of the No. 2 talls, and 
those orders that contain approximately 60 per cent extra and 40 
per cent standard grade will be more readily accepted. We, of 
course, will pack our usual quantities of No. 10 and No. 1 flat, and 


the proper proportions of these sizes will be considered when re- 
quired in assortments.” 


Tomatoes—The demand for tomatoes has strengthened 
materially of late and prices have also shown an advance. A short 
time ago it was possible to buy good-size lots of No. 2% standards 
at $1.45, and even less, but prices are now ranging from $1.474%4 to 
$1.50, and even at these figures offerings are rather limited. This 
strong situation has been brought about by the manner in which the 
Government has adjusted the purchases of goods intended for Army 
and Navy use. Instead of being a drug on the market, as seemed 
— a few months ago, tomatoes are now very much in de- 
man 


Fruits—There is a splendid call for almost all kinds of 
California fruits, but individual sales are light, since assortments 
are incomplete. The demand is for good grades of table fruits and 
prices rule about 50 cents higher than those named last summer. 
Some of the large packing concerns have not only sold all the pack 


reserved for the civilian trade, but have disposed of everything re- 
leased by the Government. 
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Olives—Opening prices on new pack olives has been named 
by several concerns, those of the California Packing Corporation 
being as follows: 


Extras 


Mammoth ExtraLarge Large Medium 
16.50 14.50 12.50 10.50 
Extra Standard 
2.25 2.00 1.75 1.65 
_ 13.50 12.00 11.00 9.75 
Standard 
£0 Ob $1.00 
9.50 


Asparagus—Some small lots of asparagus are now going 
forward to the Eastern markets, but it will be almost six weeks 
before packing operations commence in earnest, Canners are get- 
ting their plants in readiness and are now attempting to contract 
for stock at slightly higher rates than prevailed last season. Some 
are voluntarily advancing prices on old contracts to help growers 
cover higher costs of production, but at the best it is not expected 
that last year’s production will be exceeded. Opening prices will 
be made as quickly as packing costs can be determined with any 
fair degree of accuracy. : 

Salmon—Salmon packers have had a very unpleasant ex- 
perience with the Government this year in regard to the condition 
of the pack and many wnousands of cases of fish have been de- 
stryed, particularly at Seattle, Wash. Packing firms making their 
headquarters at San Francisco have not escaped entirely, however, 
and suits are now being heard in the local courts that may result 
in the confiscation and destruction of more than forteen thousand 
cases. United States Attorney Mrs. Annette Adams has started 
suit to have 6,988 cases of “Daisy Brand Finest Red Salmon,” al- 
leged to have been packed by the Alaska Salmon Company, at Bris- 
tol Bay, Alaska, confiscated as being “filthy, decomposed, putrid 
animal substance.” Four thousand cases are in a local warehouse 
and the rest is held by wholesale grocers, The suit follows a report 
filed by H. C. Moore, pure food inspector, attached to the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture. A similar suit has 
been filed against 7,601 cases of “Jack Frost Brand Red Alaska 
Salmon,” said to have been packed by the Naknek Packing Com- 
pany. 

Coast Notes—H. Clay Miller, of the Government Food Pur- 
chase Board, has returned to San Francisco from a conference at 
Washington, and announces that with but few exceptions all mat- 
ters relating to the purchase of food products for Army and Navy 
use have been cleaned up. A conference of the local board will be 


held here about the middle of February, and the organization will 
then go out of existence. 

The firm of H. B. Nowland & Co. has been formed to engage as 
brokers in Oriental, Australian, and California products. Head- 
quarters have been established at 311 California street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. W. Peabody & Co., extensive exporters of California prod- 
ucts, have removed their headquarters to 64 Pine street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Isidor Jacobs, president of the California Canneries Company, 
San Francisco, has sent word of his safe arrival in this country from 
France, with the further information that he expects to be home 
early in February. While abroad he conferred with British war 
trade boards and the French Commerce Department in regard to 
the development of the export business of packers of California 
fruits. . 

Charles Halfhill, a ppeetees tuna packer of Los Angeles, was 
a recent visitor in San Francisco. 

A. Sebastiani, of the Sonoma Cannery, Sonoma, Cal., has an: 
nounced his intention of having an inspector at the plant throughout 
the 1919 season to prevent the use of r material and to check up 
on grades. Tomatoes to the value of $3,000 turned out last year 
have been condemned. 

P. J. Kennedy, a well-known salesman for the wholesale gro- 
cery house of J. H. Newbauer & Co., passed away recently at San 
Francisco, of influenza. “BER EY.” 
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Standard Box & 
Lumber Co., tnc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOX SHOOKS 


For the Canner 
Printed or Plain 


DOWN EAST OR OUT WEST 


On the Eastern shore of Maryland and in Delaware—Up 
in Canada—In the Middle West—Down South—In the 
Rocky Mountain Region—On the Pacific Coast—In 
Australia—England—South America—Everywhere the 
Angelus Double Seamer has a host of friends. Should 
you not know this machine the chances are some of your 
packer neighbors do. Ask them or send to us for list of 
users in your vicinity: Plan NOW to use the ANGELUS 


in 1919. 
Bulletin ‘‘A’’ Free—Send For It 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 


282-298 SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


Builders of A Complete Sanitary Line 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE IN SANITARY CAN MAKING 


A Prominent Firm makes the following announcement in their 
advertisement and under their signature: 


“We can truthfully say that not one Canner 
who entrusted his business with us dost a single 
basket of Tomatoes or bushel of Corn on account 
of our inability to ship Cans promptly, or 


THROUGH ANY TROUBLE WITH OUR DOUBLE SEAMERS.” 


This is a record Seldom Equalled and on the basis that it is ‘‘Per- 
formances that Count,’’ tells the story of Perfect sa onsiamiias and 
Good Machines. 

Part of our interest in the matter lies in the fact that they USE 
MAX AMS DOUBLE SEAMERS EXCLUSIVELY. You may 
accomplish the same result by doing likewise. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., chas. mM. Ams, President Bridgeport, U.S. A. 


Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 


All 
The a High 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Are You in a Peck of Toole 


about boxes? If so, let us help you out. Just tell us your 
requirements, whatever they are, large or small, and we’ll 
show you what real box service is. 


We make all kinds, all sizes, 
wood or wire—bound, made up or 
knocked down. 


And remember-—-food boxes our 
specialty. Send in that order today 
and we'll see that it’s filled right 
and right—-on--time. 


EMBRY BOX CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


1800 to 3000 Packages per Hour 
Not One Drop Wasted 


Every bit goes to the Consumer. 


There is no spilling, no overflowing, no stem drip- 
ping on the 
Visco Filling Machine 
for 


Jellies—Fruit Butter—Honey—Molasses 
Sauces—Salad Dressing—Mustard—Lard 
Condensed Milk—Oil—Grease—Etc. 


An exact amount put into each container. 


Handles glass, tin, paper or wood boxes, cans, bottles, 
jars, glasses, of any style or shape. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 


PATENTED 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 


Packers of 


“Crown and Shield” Brand of Oysters 


Cambridge, Md., November, 23, 1918 
Messrs. A. K. Robbins & Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gentlemen: 


I will say that the three wonder cookers which we purchased 
of you this season 1918, have given entire satisfaction in every 
respect, and we can cheerfully recommend the same to be econom- 
ical steam users, and in our judgment there is no better on the 
market. 

Very truly yours, 


T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 
TMB—KEB. 


CANNERS, LISTEN! 


Read the letter above. Then 
write us about your cooker 
requirements. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MFRS. OF CANNING MACHINERY 
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HOMINY MEN ORGANIZE 


On Wednesday, January 22, at the La Salle Hotel, in 
Chicago, the National Hominy Canners’ Association was formed 
by representatives of practically every cannery in the United 
States which packs Lye Hominy. The object of the Associa- 
tion, as expressed in the constitution adopted at the meeting, 
is to foster the interests of the canners of hominy in the United 
States of America, and the citizens of the country, by improv- 
ing the quality of canned Lye Hominy, by increasing the con- 
sumption of Lye Hominy through introducing it into sections 
where it has not been used and by other lawful means; to pro- 
mote a more friendly intercgurse between the packers, to pro- 
tect them from unjust and unlawful exactions, and to consum- 
mate any other results which shall tend to guard, maintain 
and publish the high reputation attained by the canners of 
Lye Hominy and the wholesomeness of their products. \ 

The Association will establish a central headquarters and 
office and will, after having established and reached a high 
standard of quality in the packing of Lye Hominy, make it 
known to the jobbing trade in general, but especially to the 


‘jobbing tradé in territory which has heretofore been backward 
in adopting this important food product. 


The following canners effected the organization: Grimes 
Canning Co., Grimes, Ia.; Bloomington Canning Co., Blooming- 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland Maine 


N. E. Agent: Sprague Canning Mchy. Co. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 
CANNED GOODS, CANS, ppoxERS 


PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, 
PHONES: 205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 
8ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ton, Ill.; Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind.; Stoke. 
ley Bros., Newport, Tenn.; Bush Bros., Danridge, Tenn.; Smith 
Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; Wabash Valley Packing Co,, 
Mount Carmel, Ill.; Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Ia,; 
Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind.; Hougland Bros,’ 
Canning Co., Underwood, Ind.; Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, 
Ind.; J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind.; Cereal Food Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Rider Packing Co., Crothersville, Ind.; Great Western 
Canning Co., Delphi, Ind.; Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind.; 
Peoria Canning Co., Peoria, Ill.; Morgantown Packing Co., Mor- 
gantown, Ind. An inviation is extended to all other canners 
of Lye Hominy who were not represented at the meeting to 
become affiliated with the Association. They may obtain in- 
formation by addressing any of the officers. 

After organizing, the following officers were elected: 


President, I. C. Morgan, Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind; 
Vice-President, Harry McCartney, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, 
Ind. Directors—3-year term, E, P. Gale, Marshall Canning Co.; 
2-year term, Wm. Kilgus, Heffersonville Canning Co.; 1-year 
term, J. A. Schweitzer, Cereal Food Co. 

Paul Fishback, of Greenwood, Ind., was elected secretary- 
treasurer pro-tem, and it is understood that the directors have 
offered him the permanent position, in charge of the head- 
quarters office, which will be established in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The next regular meeting of the Association will be held on 
the second Tuesday in April at a point to be determined later, 


LIVINGSTON’S TOMATOES 


The recognized standards for Canners use. 
Stone and Paragon most popular. 


DETROIT DARK RED BEET 


Finest for Canners. Same stock gave best satisfaction 


past season. 
SEED SWEET CORN 


Country Gentlemen, White and Narrow Grained Evergreen, 
Golden Bantam. 


Livingston’s 


Ask for prices stating quantity 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SLAYSMAN 


& COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


238 North Fourth St. 


DON’T FORGET when you want 


SQUARE FIVE GALLON PULP CANS 
PLAIN OR ENAMELLED 


THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY . 


Solder, Flux, Coppers, Capping Steels and Canning Factory Supplies 


107 or 135 LB. PLATE 
Write for Prices to 


Headquarters also for 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


FOUR 
SEPARATE 
FACTORIES 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FOUR HUNDREB 


MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


SAA AAAS 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


In yur CANNED FOODS 
Means The BEST 
For QUALITY and FLAVOR 
Many Canners have already given us their 1919 Requirements. They have anticipated their wants 


to assure their supply of salt and they have specified WORCESTER to insure its quality. 
Why not figure your pack and send us your orders and dates of shipments. You know 


THE BEST 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 
Largest Producers of High Grade Salt In The World 
71.73 MURRAY STREET 
NBW YORK 


~ 


Factories: Offices in 
Silver Springs, N. Y. 7 Boston, Philadelphia, 
Bcorse, Mich. Chicago, Columbus. 


HELP SELL GOODS 
The United. States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


_ Baltimore — New York — Cincinnati 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross.Covington & Sander Sts. 
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FORGE AHEAD! 
Buy the Best and Save the Most 


Don’t economize in the wrong place 
and find yourself in a few years just 
where you are today. 


The 20th 
Century 

All Metal 
Centrifugal 
Pulper 


Will pulp 
tomatoes 
—whole or 
skin stock. 
Unexcelled 
for apple 
butter, 
pumkin or 


Will produce a smooth pulp of high 
quality. 


On tomatoes in particular this mach- 
ine will produce a finished product in 
one operation. This means a quick- 
er handling of the pulp greatly reduc- 
ing the chance of contamination and 
high bacteria, yeast and mould count. 
For particulars of this most efficient 
and up-to-date method. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


The 20th Century Machinery Co. 
Offices: 1228 First National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


with Steel glass Lined Tank. 


eled Lined Pipe. 


PULPER will be illustrated. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


0. RANDALL'S SON 


The KOOK MORE KOIL in the past season 
has proven itself to be the most efficient coil 
ever made for reducing tomato pulp. Its use 
in hundreds of cooking tanks has proven this 
fact to the most skeptical. It will replace the 
work produced by 2 to 3 coils of prior type, and 
with its use a higher quality of product is ac- 
quired. Scorching is annihilated with the 
KOOK MORE KOIL unless a low steam pres- 
sure is used. Would you refuse an opportunity 
to double your output? This is practically the 
offer we are indirectly making. Do away with 
old time devices which hamper the balance of 
your modern equipment. The advantages of 
the KOOK MORE KOILS are at your service. 

The KOOK MORE KOILS furnished complete with 
concaved bottom Cypress tank, Steel trap and Bronze Out- 
let with Ground Joint Plug and Stick, or can be furnished 


Do not over look our other equipment, which is the best 
manufactured! Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, Indiana 
Pulpers, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary 
Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps, 
Sorting Tables, Syrupers,Feed Water Heaters, Steam Traps, 
Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves and Enam- 


In the next ‘“‘Trade’’ issue our 1919 model of the INDIANA 


Write for complete information of your needs. 


-F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


Eestern Representative Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Baltimore, Md. San Jose, California 
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WHAT “INSPECTION” MEANS. 


The whole canning industry is moving towards the adoption of 
the National Canners’ Association plan of Inspection, one Section 
or State after another adopting it and preparing to have it in- 
stalled this coming season of 1919. 

The position of the National Canners’ Association in this is 
well set forth in the 14 paragraphs sent to every canner who joins, 
and which read as follows: 


INSPECTION SERVICE. 


1. This service is installed by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, with which a direct contract is made by each canner. 

2. It runs for a term of three years and is applied in States 
or local territories where similar conditions are to be met. 

3. The cost of the inspection is paid by the canners in the 
territory named through an assessment which, in the past, has been 
collected by the can companies with which each canner deals. This 
cost is added to the can invoice, and is remitted by the can com- 
panies to the Treasurer of the National Canners’ Association each 
month, 


4. In order to meet the preliminary expenses of the inspection 
before the regular fund becomes available, each canner who signs 
a contract will pay into the treasury of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, within thirty days after signing the contract, an assess- 
ment of one-half cent per case on his pack of 1919 on the commod- 
ities to be inspected. Should the total sum raised during the season 
be greater than the expenses of inspection during the season, a 
refund of all or a portion of the one-half cent per case will be made 
after a small sum is reserved to maintain a consistent surplus. 


5. The Treasurer of the National Canners’ Association dis- 
tributes this money to the local sections where the money is to be 
spent. 

6. The National Canners’ Association has no profit in this 
inspection—its only requirement being that each canner under in- 
spection is a member of the Association, and pays the membership 
and general dues. 


7. A Director or Supervisor of Inspection is appointed by the 
National Canners’ Association, who in turn appoints his assistants. 
The salaries of the Director or Supervisor, and his assistants, are 
fixed by the National Canners’ Association, which works in harmony 
with the judgment of the Advisory Board. The Director or Super- 
visor must be a man of superior ability—preferably one with scien- 
tific training. He must also be a good executive. 


8. The Director or Supervisor acts in conjunction with the 
Advisory Board, which may consist of five, seven or nine members. 
This Advisory Board is elected by the canners in the States or Ter- 
ritories covered. The duties of this Board are what its name im- 
plies—“Advisors.” In point of actual experience, it is found this 
Advisory Board is able to settle all practical disputes and misun- 
derstandings which may arise under this method of inspection. 
There is always a final appeal to the Executive Committee of the 
National Canners’ Association. 


9. The National Canners’ Association does not promise or 
, guarantee to issue certificates of inspection, but in territories where 
inspection has existed, the certificates have been issued on products 
which merit the same. It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that this does not form any part of the contract. 


10. The cost in territories where inspection has been applied 
has been one and one-quarter to two cents per case. It is impos- 
sible to advise in advance definitely what the cost will be, as the 
lecal conditions differ. It should be borne in mind that there must 
always be a sufficient number of inspectors to protect the inspec- 
tion, and if canners are widely scattered, this, as a matter of 
course, will increase the number numerically, not in proportion to 
the pack 


11. The inspection covers sanitation in plants, quarters for 
employees, and sanitation of the product. It is also proposed, as the 
work progresses, to apply inspection to the character of the raw 


product, and grading of the same. This grading on staples will be 
worked out on recommendation from the Advisory Board, which wil] 
be harmonized so as to give a uniform grade to each product 
through the entire country. 


12. In localities where inspection has been installed, local 
laboratories purchased and financed by the funds for inspection 
have been found most useful. These laboratories furnish prompt 
facilities for canners for testing their product and working out 
manufacturing problems which come up during the activities of 
the canning season. These laboratories are established and work 
in harmony with the Research Laboratories of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

13. This inspection can well be made the basis of a consistent 
publicity advertising campaign, should the industry adopt it gen- 
erally in time to guarantee its working satisfactorily during the 
canning season of 1919. The present plan, however, does not in- 
clude this publicity campaign, as this is a matter which must neces- 
sarily be passed upon later by the canners themselves. 

14. Copy of contract with each canner is herewith enclosed 
for information. 

This agreement or contract, drawn up in triplicate, reads as 
follows: 

AGREEMENT FOR INSPECTION. 


This Agreement, made this 1919, by 
and between the National Canners’ Association, a corporation duly 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware, hereinafter 
called the “Association,” and the undersigned person, firm or cor- 
poration, engaged in the business of canning foods, hereinafter 
called the “Canner.” 

Whereas the Canner is engaged in the canning of foods in the 
and desires to promote and maintain the 
production of canned foods of good quality under the best sanitary 
conditions, and for that purpose to have the services of the Associa- 
tion in the inspection of his canning factory, raw materials and 
finished products; and 

Whereas the Association is willing to serve the canners by pro- 


viding the inspection necessary to promote and maintain the pro- 
duction as above recited; ; 


1. Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, the said 
canner hereby agrees on his part to pay and perform as follows, 
that is to say: 

(a) To maintain membership in the Association for a period 
of three years, beginning on the first day of January, 1919, and 
to comply during said period with all rules and regulations that 
may be prescribed by the Association for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of this agreement. 

(b) To pay the Association, or its order, during said period, 
an assessment of cents per case per annum on all canned 
foods under inspection manufactured by said canner, such assess- 
ment per case to be increased by the Association only upon the ap- 
proval of the Advisory Board of the contracting Canners of the 
State in which said canner is located. 

(c) For the purpose of financing the preliminary expenses. of 
the Inspection the canner agrees to pay into the treasury of the 
National Canners’ Association the sum of one-half (%) cent per 
case based on his output for 1918 of the commodity under inspec- 
tion, same to be paid within thirty days from date of signing this 
agreement, 

2. The Association on its part hereby agrees to do and per- 
form as follows, that is to say: 

(a) To maintain for the period of three years from the first 
day of January, 1919, during which the inspection work is to con- 
tinue to be effective as hereinafter provided a sufficient inspection 
organization, composed of a Director of Inspection, inspectors and 
assistants, to perform the inspection of the food canning factory 
or factories, raw materials and finished products contemplated under 
this agreement. 


3. It is hereby mutually agreed between the Association and 
the Canner, parties hereto, as follows, that is to say: 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


FROM TWO OF OUR MANY SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


THE BENNET CANNING CO. 


not incorporated 


CANNERS OF 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


FRANKFORD, DELAWARE Jan. 7th, 1919. 


UNiTteD STATES Feop ADMINISTRATION 
LICENSE NO. G-00281 


Fidelity Can Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sirs: 


After finishing up a season with your cans we feel that it 
is our duty to notify you as to how we are satisfied with the 
quality of your cans, and your service. As we understand the 
situation, we were the first to sign a contract with you early in 
Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen, and we have never used any cans 
that have given any better satisfaction than yours, and the 
service you rendered to us has never been equalled since we have 
been in business. 

Thanking you for past favors, we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 


THE BENNET CANNING CO. 


JOHN ARCHER 


D. H. CARROL of P. 
Register 


OFFICE 
THE REGISTER OF WILLS OF HARFORD COUNTY 
MAGNOLIA, MD., Dec. 30, 1918. 


Fidelity Can Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: 
I have used about 350,000 of your cans this season, and 
found them to be very satisfactory. I have no claim for leaks. I 
do not think I had as many as 100 leaks caused by the manufacture. 
The No. 98 machine you furnished me gave me the best satisfaction 
of any machine I have ever used, and would do 72 per minute. 
I was not without cans at any time during the season as my deliv- 
eries were very promptly made. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN ARCHER. 


FIDELITY CAN 


BALTIMORE, MD. W. E. WILSON, President 
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(a) That the inspection to be done under this agreement shall 
continue and be in effect for three years from and after the first day 
of January, 1919. 

(b) That an Advisory Board of at least members 
shall be duly élected at regular annual meetings of the Canners of 
the State in which the canner is located, and such Board shall be 
‘authorized to act for the canners in an advisory capacity in all 
matters relating to said inspection, and shall have full authority, 
with the advice and consent of said Association, to alter the rate 
of assessment per case when necessary in order to produce sufficient 
funds to carry on the work aforesaid. 

_' (e) That any vacancies in said Advisory Board, occurring 
between the annual meetings shall be filled by a majority vote of 
the remaining members of the Board, the member or members thus 
elected serving until the next annual meeting. 


(d) That the provisions of this agreement shall extend to and 
bind the parties, their successors, heirs and assigns, as fully as if 
the words “successors, heirs and assigns” had been written after 
either of the named parties throughout the agreement. 


(e) That the provisions of this agreement shall extend to and 
bind the parties hereto jointly and severally with all other persons, 
rms and corporations who have heretofore or who shall hereafter 
in a like agreement bind themselves to perform the foregoing pro- 
visions and covenants; it being understood that but one contract 
is contemplated between the Association and all said persons, firms 
or corporations, whether the same is executed on one or on separate 
sheets of paper. 

The Association hereby expressly reserves the right, in its dis- 
cretion, to issue such certificates or other evidence of inspection as 
it may from time to time decide to be reasonably necessary to indi- 
cate that the inspected canned product is of the quality and was 
prepared under the sanitary conditions contemplated by this agree- 
ment in order to entitle it to the certificate or other evidence of 
inspection. 


In witness whereof, this agreement is executed in triplicate, the 
day and year first above written. 


(Seal) NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Witness: 


NOTE.—Corporations executing the foregoing should cause the 
corporation name to be signed thereto by some officer of such cor- 
poration duly authorized by by-law or resolution to execute such 
contract, and should cause the corporate seal to be affixed thereto, 
and a copy of the by-law or resolution authorizing the erecution of 
such contract to be annexed thereto. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Markets. 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1919. 
Shipment Information, No. 10—Dry Beans. 
Carlot Shipments Monday (January 27) : 
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Japanese Imports.—At Seattle, Wash.—100 tons Kotenashis, 
100 tons Diafukus, 40 tons Nagauzura. Total, 240 tons. 
‘Shipments Previously Reported.—As Imports, Seattle—8 cars. 
CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLY: DEPENDS ON FARM LABOR 


Says the U. S. Employment Service Bulletin: “The 6,500,000 
American farms are the ‘essential industries’ upon which rest the 
burden of ‘making safe’ humanity’s blood-bought gains in world 
famine 

World food and peace or world famine and anarchy will be the 
story written during the coming season on the good American acres 
by the plow points of sturdy American farmers. 

Food and farm labor—the appalling need for the one, the 
serious shortage of the other—must be linked together in minds of 
Americans for the coming year. 

Study Mr. Hoover’s map; it tells the story of world want. 

More than 20,000,000 tons of food must cross the water from 
America that body and soul may be held together in the millions 
now struggling to rebuild the shattered countries of the Old World, 


Food Supply. 


Study Mr. Hoover’s world food survey and learn where the 
pinch comes. The world ration reads: Wheat, rye, beans, rice and 
sugar in sight in sufficient amounts, provided close conservation and 
continuing of rationing are strictly enforced; 3,000,000 tons short 
of high protein feeds; 3,000,000,000 pounds short of pork and pork 
products. With 49,000,000 acres of winter wheat in, the wheat con- 
tent of the world’s food is guaranteed—but wheat is only 25 per 
cent of our food ration over here and about 40 per cent in Europe. 

Wheat is a minimum labor, machinery-handled crop and acre 
age is increased because farmers in every State foresee the shortage 
of farm labor. The maximum farm acreage is going to wheat, and 
the minimum to the very crops in which the world needs are great- 
est and in which the country is far short. 


Farm-Labor Situation. 

Study the figures and interpret them in relation to the farm- 
labor supply. 

American farmers were short a million hands according to in- 
vestigations conducted by the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions at the outbreak of the war. 

Of the 6,500,000 American farms, 2,500,000 were farmed by 
tenants, 75 per cent of whom were under 25 years old. These ten- 
ants came directly within the zone of military influence. It is 
estimated that over 25 per cent of the 4,000,000 Americans called 
tv the colors were drawn from American farms, It is very problem- 
atical to what extent the tenant farmers now in the Army will re 
turn to the farm. 

Of the approximately 4,000,000 men in the American Army 
nearly a million and a half will remain in Europe for an indefinite 
time. The rapid demobilization of soldiers in the camps in this 
country is occurring during the winter months and these soldiers 
are drawn, out of necessity, into industrial life. When once estab- 
lished in public works and in the industries, there will be small 
tendency for these men to return to the farms in the spring where 
wages are much lower and hours much longer. ; 


Farms Need Labor. 


Many million men were called to the essential industries during 
the war, the draft for the industrial army drawing upon the farm 
to an extent undoubtedly as great as that for the military forces. 
The demobilization now taking place among the industries leaves 
the farming in a strategically poor position for obtaining labor 
during the coming season. 

While there may be for the next few months a temporary sur- 
plus of labor in the main industrial centers of the country, the 
probability is that this country will be short of labor for some 
years to come. The indications are that more than 6,500,000 farms 
will be undermanned for 1919 crop season to such an extent that 
the food program for the world will be imperiled. 

The Farm Service Division has the utmost confidence that the 
farmers of America will bend every effort in the attempt to pro- 
duce the food now becoming the keystone in the arch of new world 
freedom. 

This division is setting up the machinery that will throw the 
full force of the Employment Service to the aid of the American 
farmers. 


Come what may, the food must be produced—and will. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


“VICTORY” 


“The Road Happiness’ 


SS 


SPELLS 


“SUCCESS” 


“REAP THE REWARDS OF FORESIGHT; CAPITALIZE EXPERIENCE” 


Place your orders for Cans for 1919 with 


THE BOYLE CAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A. J. HUBBARD, President 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. Juper, = Manager and Editor 


Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


Tue Cannine TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 4ist Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill Sample copy free. 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cnseweit. 
Apvertisinc Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tue Trapr Co. 
Address all communications to Tue Trap Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of Tur 
Canning Trapg for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1919 


THE NECESSITY OF INSPECTION. 


We feel almost as if we should apologize for any attempt to 
explain the necessity of canners adopting the National Canners’ 
Association Inspection plan. The movement is so obviously beneficial 
the industry—so plainly a case of ‘heads I win tails you lose’ for the 
industry, that it seems that any or every kind of an urging is en- 
tirely superfluous. To us, when we advise you to adopt this plan 
of inspection, we feel as if we were telling you to pick up money 
that is lying at your feet. 

We have preached sanitation in the canneries, and urged the 
industry to clean up its own house, instead of asking the Govern- 
ment or some outside interests to do it for so many years, that we 
feel like we were stealing an old editorial merely to fill this place. 
when we mention it again here. 

* But conversations with some of the canners show us that some 
do not understand, and one man exclaimed: “Now, that you ex- 
plain it, I am heartily in favor of it,” and as there may be other 
such men, we are going to try to set it down for their enlighten- 
ment. 

After twelve years of the National Pure Food Law the whole 
industry feels as if it had had enough lecturing upon sanitary con- 
ditions, and probably no canner in the business has failed to make 
some effort to meet the requirements as laid down by the Govern- 
ment and State inspectors. But every canner knows in his heart 
that these laws did not contain the sting, or the punch, that he first 


expected. They have not been as stringent as anyone expected; nor 
the demands backed up as the industry thought they would be, 
Dr. Alsberg explained the reason for this in his address at Chi- 
cago—because all these laws are criminal laws, and those enfore- 
ing them must take into consideration local conditions when they 
bring cases against any offender. Local juries are very liable to 
give the offender the benefit of all doubt. So they cannot be rig. 


‘idly enforced as Dr. Alsberg showed; that is, not as rigidly as most 


canners would wish to see them. In plainer parlance, in all such 
laws you have politics, and where you have politics you will not 
have efficiency; moreover, where you may have one or two or several 
States with splendidly enforced laws, other States will not have 
them, and so you have a spotted condition, with some factories kept 
vp to a high mark, and others at a very low mark. 


But why should any industry have to call in the Government 
or the State authorities to clean its own house? The individual 
does not ask the Street Cleaning Department to sweep his house; 
and a fit father does not call upon the policeman to correct his 
child. An industry is only an aggregation of individuals. 


The canning industry certainly knows better than anyone else 
how to put its house in proper order, and it has started to do it, 
under the auspices of its great Association, the National, so that it 
will be done alike in all sections. And this effort is known as the 
N. C. A. Inspection Plan. They did not rush blindly into this 
thing; they studied it for years, in connection with the Government 
and State authorities, so that when they began it, they offered a 
well thought-out and perfected plan. This is amply proven in the 
great success it has had wherever tried—in the sardine industry of 
Maine for the past three years, where it has worked veritable won- 
ders; in the fish and fruit and vegetable canneries of Southern 
California, where equal success has been achieved. So convincing 
are these results that the great salmon canning industry has de- 
cided to adopt the plan this coming season, and Secretary F. E. 
Gorrell is now on his way to the salmon men to install the system. 

So the details of how it is to be worked need not worry any 
right-intentioned canner. The details have been worked out to 
entire satisfaction. They did not hamper or impede the canners 
of sardines or the California canners, and they will not hamper or 
interfere with any other canners. They are designed to bring real 
sanitation into the cannery—canners’ sanitation as based upon the 
requirements and demands of this industry. There is nothing ex- 
perimental about them; nothing impractical. 


Along with this Inspection will go the first real effort at 
standardization of the products; we might better say that it must 
naturally follow. They must have some rule to go by, if the goods 
are to be inspected; and these rules are made by canners, who 
should know their goods better than anyone else. So it can be 
confidently accepted that they will be real standards, and not the 
individual ideas of a standard as now exist in every different fac- 
tory in the country. When the plan is in genera] force you will 
realize better what a blessing to the industry that actually means. 

Why ask, do we need this inspection? Every canner knows 
how badly off the other canner is, and he will tell you that we do 
need it. But in this case he will find that the inspection takes the 
beam out of his eye and then may be he will not notice the mote in 
his neighbor’s eye. All this is considered from the industry’s point 
of view, entirely as it will affect the canners. 

But what about the consumers? Do they need any assurance 
as to the purity and wholesomeness of canned foods? Let’s say 
they do not; but can they get too much? 

One of the fine old pictures we used to like to hold up to the 
industry when we were preaching—and inspecting as one of Uncle 
Sam’s Pure Food Inspectors, in the early days of the Pure Food 
ILaw—was the great horde of former cannery workers, spreading 
throughout the whole land, and constantly being added to, telling 
what they knew about how canned foods were packed, as they 
worked in a cannery! If canned foods had not been so intrinsically 
good they never would have survived this army of traducers, we 
will call them, and the industry would have perished from off the 
earth, But these cannery workers made a lot of converts, and 
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QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Baltimore, Md. 


Solicits your business for 


PACKERS’ CANS 


SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the very 
best obtainable 


FIVE GALLON PULP CANS 


ROUND and SQUARE 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING 
AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Baltimore, Md. 


Te EDMUND C. WHITE, Managing Partner 
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hundreds of thousands of them are faithful followers to this day. 
They never touch canned foods! The industry made this, and the 
industry must undo it. 

The Tri-States are now considering the adoption of this Inspec- 
tion Plain; in fact, the meeting at Wilmington on Tuesday, the 4th, 
rather lukewarmly adopted the plan. That is the one thing which 
all remarked at this meeting—the lack of enthusiasm. The pro- 
gressive, hustling, farsighted canners eagerly adopt it and will be 
found enrolled early; but why should any canner hesitate? Cali- 
fornia has it; Indiana adopted it on January 30th; Wisconsin is 
falling in line and all the Western States will be enrolled, if they 
are not now in. This being so, no section or State can afford to be 
left out. Judge Covington has set his seal of approval upon it; Dr. 
Alsberg and all the State Food authorities welcome it and are 
cager to help it along. Will the Tri-State lag? We do not believe 
they will. 

There is nothing compulsory about it. 
join. You are asked to sign up and adopt the plan, and live up 
to it. The cost is trifling—less than 1%4c. per case! You can 
stay out while your fellow canners go in. Your business is your 
business—but it will not be for very long, if you do not get on the 
right side of this plan. There are only two sides to this proposition— 
a right and a wrong. The jobbers and the consumers will tell you 


You do not have to 


that the right side is the Inspection side, and the wrong side is 
those who stay out. No man can afford to fight the right, and this 
Inspection Plan is Right. You are either with it or against it, and 
if you are wise you will get with it in a hurry, and not burden 
your mind with a whole raft of details, as an excuse to keep you 
out. The Plan has obtained too much momentum to stop, and it is 
going to continue on—the greatest thing the canning industry has 
ever done. 


A FURTHER REVOCATION OF LICENSE REGULATIONS, 


Effective January 26, the maximum margins that have been 
set by the United States Food Administration for the sale of 
oleomargarines and other butter substitutes, ham, bacon and sugar 
by wholesalers and retailers have been withdrawn. 

The Food Administration also announces that the special 
license regulations governing manufacturers of oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes and all remaining special regulations goy- 
erning manufacturers and refiners of sugar, as well as all gen- 
eral and special regulations governing salt-water fishermen, ex- 
cepting the special license regulations governing operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico, have been repealed, effective January 26. 

In making this announcement to the trades concerned the 
Food Administration calls attention again to the fact that the 
licensees dealing in these commodities are still subject to all 
general regulations that have not been repealed, and that the 
provisions of the Food Control Act aimed against unfair trade 
practices and profiteering are still in force. 


AMERICAN COKES 

BEST, CORES 
12 

ic 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the 
e also manufacture Black Sheets, lvanized Sheets, 


uirements of the canning and packing industries. 
erne Plates, Formed Metal R. 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oofing and Siding 


Specify “‘AMERICAN” brands 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ suppiizs, BROKERS 
205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 


j PHONES: 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


Blight Proof or Norton Tomato Seed 
from CROWN Grown Fruit 


The best Tomato grown for 
canning purposes at $6.00 per 
pound by mail, charges prepaid 
ROSE CLIFF FRUIT FARM, Inc. 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
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SINCLAIR-SCOTT’S NEW NESTED PEA GRADER 


Patented 
Let us send you details of the wonderful work this grader does 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY » BALTIMORE, MD. 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York Boston, Mass. . Wise. 8. O. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago, 


Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La Pittsburgh, Pa. » 


San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the beste—we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 


37 S$. CHARLES ST. 222N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Coast Representative—Premier Machinery Co., 16 California St., San Francisco 
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As Brokers View the Market. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., February 8th, 1919. 

Active interest is not yet in evidence, in this market, in any 
line of canned foods for future delivery, certainly not on the part 
ot the jobbers, and there is little or no incentive for the canners 
te make prices in view of the uncertainties that confront them. 
There always are some speculative spirits, however, who will take 
a chance in tomatoes on a contract that will give them a shade the 
best of it, such as pro-rata contracts, or the S. A. P. plan. The 
man behind the contract is the essential thing this season more 
than ever, and there are a plenty of 100-point canners in this sec- 
tion, and elsewhere, to do business with. Tentative prices have 
been quoted this week, probably to try out the inclination of the 
jobbers to come across, and upon the results will be built a mar- 
ket for the goods at prices which will be based on more solid foun- 
dation. The growers are asking $30 per ton for the 1919 crop, but 
the canners are unwilling to pay over $20 to enable them to suc- 
cessfully compete with canners located in other States. The labor 
=, is a serious question, too, and it may be as difficult to 

andle as it was last year. The can manufacturers, box makers 
and label printers say their published prices will be the minimum 
for this season; we shall see. 

Spot tomatoes do not respond to the recent developments which 
were expected to have a favorable effect on the market prices. As 
a matter of fact, the market is easier, and the prices are a shade 
lower than last week, due to the dull market and to the financial 
necessities of some canners who have over-stayed the market. It 
is an illustration of the working of the law of supply and demand; 
the lack of one affects the other. Statistically, the market is due 
for a rally from today’s prices. On the surface the outlook is for 
another dull week ahead. The courageous buyer may be the gainer 
at today’s cost. 4 

It is interesting to note that the Government this week decided 
upon the final prices to be paid to the canners in the Maryland 
zene for the 45 per cent of their tomatoes commandeered last sea- 
son, namely: No. 2 standards, $1.28; No. 244, $1.71; No. 3, $1.95; 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


CLEANER CO. 


65-inch tins, $2.00, and No. 10, $5.70 dozen f. o. b. factory. These 

prices were figured on the cost plus plan, by Government experts, 

= gives buyers an almost exact estimate of the intrinsic value of 
e goods. 


Sweet potatoes led the other articles of canned vegetables this 
week in point of activity, but that is not saying much for them, for 
there was very little activity in any of them outside of the small 
daily érders for assorted lots to mend broken stocks. The general 
situation is unchanged from the previous week and the few price 
changes were lower, The spring trade for vegetables will develop 
small available stocks here for some lines. 

Nothing doing here in canned fruits at the moment. The stocks 
of what are left are so small that they are negligible in this mar- 
ket and the quotations are merely nominal. 

Cove oysters are no exception to the prevailing dullness. The 
supply of raw stock does not increase and the cost of canning them 
has not decreased. The canners are not accumulating surplus 
stocks. Crushed oyster shells for poultry were inactive this week. 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
By Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 
QG. Stewart Henderson, Acting Traffic Manager 


Steamship service between New York, Tampa, Fla., and Mobile, 
Ala., was discontinued by the Mallory Line, effective January 27, 
1919, on account of inability to secure north-bound cargoes. 

Traffic for points in Florida and for Mobile may be forwarded, 
however, via Baltimore and Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company to either Savannah or Jacksonville, thence rail to desti- 
nation. 

The Clyde Line also gives notice of suspension of its Philadel- 
phia and Norfolk service on or after January 28. Reason given, 
owing to high labor charges and overhead expenses contracted for 
during period of Government control, and which the operating com- 
pany is now unable to overcome. . 


FOUR MONTHS AND YOU 
WILL BE CANNING PEAS. 


How about removing the splits, 
leaves, pieces of pod, etc. from the 
whole peas. 


THE INVINCIBLE GREEN PEA 
BELT SEPERATOR ssolves_ the 
problem. 


A season’s trial never fails to bring 
repeat orders. 


If you have one and need another, 
order it NOW. 


Freight shipments are less expen- 
sive than EXPRESS. 


Don’t be placing your order about 
the time you are needing the 
machine. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, 8O EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 


USED ALL. OVER THE WORLD 


We are now making a special feature of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. Write Us For This Can; It Will Interest You. 


SEELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U.S. A. 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 


| 
thing in 


Wanted and For Sale. 


what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 Automatic Junior gas ma- 
chine, made by the U. S. Gas Machine Co. In perfect con- 
dition in every way; an attractive price will be made. Ad- 
dress The Cazenovia Cang. Co., Cazenovia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Several new and other good as new 
Monitor Spinagh washers. Blanchers, Pea Graders and 
Pea recleaning machines. Also two String Bean graders. 
Address The Flanders Co., Elba, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
50 Horse Power Horizontal Boiler, complete. 
1 Invincible Bean Grader, 3 grades. 
1 Baker Tomato Dump Scalder and Washer, double. 
1 Handy Capper for No. 10 (automatic). 


Address A. G.~Gentz, Lineboro, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Liquid Filler, for filling 
No. 1 cans, used only one season in filling pulp; gave en- 
tire satisfaction and is as good as new. Only reason for 
selling is: are not going to make pulp. Address Box 
A-596, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1—Ayars Universal Exhauster, 
1—Stickney Corn Mixer, 
2—Ayars Rotary Pea Fillers, fitted for Sanitary Cans; 
2—Huntley-Monitor Pea Graders, 
1—Sprague-Reynolds Thistle Separator ; good condition ; 
low price for quick sale. 
EDGETT-BURNHAM COMPANY, 
Newark, New York. 


FOR SALE—One practically New, Up-to-date Moni- 
tor String Bean Grader; our customer used it part of 
one season and discontinued on account of not being able 
to secure sufficient raw material. This is a bargain for 
prompt acceptance. Address A. K. Robins & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Burt Style A Latest Model Labelers, 
for Nos. 1, 2 or 3 cans, at $225.00. Burt No. 2 and 3 Style 
B Labelers at $175.00. All carefully overhauled and ad- 
justed to work equal to new. Ask for full list of used 
equipment. Address S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 

5 Ayars Pea Fillers. 

5 Ayars Capping Machines. 

_§ Plaksley Can Righting Machines. 

1 Plumber Pea and Bean Filler. 

All in perfect working order; good as new. 
Address Box A-600, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE--One 22% K. W. 120-Volt D. C. Bul. 
lock Generator in perfect condition; complete with 
switchboard. Address Sinclair Scott Co., Balto.. Md. 


-FOR SALE—Two Ayars Syruping Machines, one 
Sprague Lowe Tomato Packing ‘Table, one Mac Pump- 


kin Cutter. Address W. C. Pressing Canning Company, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Four single Morral Corn Huskers, 
Two slightly used; two entirely new. Will sell for want 
of use. Price attractive for one or more. Adress Box 
A-594, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


_ FOR _SALE—Several hundred barrels high-grade 
Canners’ Salt, $2.00 per barrel. Also, 75 bbls. N. O. Mo- 
lasses, suitable for pork and beans sauce, 38c. per gal. 


F. O. B. Evansville, Ind. Address W. H. Dyer & Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1600 cases of No. 3 cans “Extra Sweet” 


a? potatoes. Address D. & O., Lott Co., Waycross, 
a. 


FOR SALE~+1 Iron Tank, practically new, dimen- 
sions 4 feet by 14 feet, holding 1,300 gallons, % inch 
thickness convex heads, shell 34 inch, with manhole in 
one end. Address W. W. Finney, Belair, Md. : 


For Sale—Seeds. 


_ FOR SALE—About 1000 Ibs. of nice bright Sweet 
Pie Pumpkin seed at 15c per Ib. f. 0. b. Eaton, Ind. Ad- 
dress E. J. Butterfield, Eaton, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed—Stone, 50 Ibs. of surplus 
selected stock. The first check at $2.50 per Ib. takes the 
lot. James Moss, Johnsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


PLANTS—For the Trade and the Big Grower; Tomato, 
Sweet Potato, Pepper and Cabbage. We are booking orders 
now for any variety of plants you may need. Don’t delay until 
the season is on. Order soon. Send for our lowest prices. 
Address Coden Nurseries, The Big Plant Farms, Coden, Ala. 


FOR SALE—5,000 pounds choice Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee Pumpkin Seed, well cured, from choice, well-ma- 
tered pumpkins; will sell in any quantity. Address Co- 
lumbia Cang. Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—No. 2% and No. 3 Standard Peaches. 
Address Box A-579, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Small steam jacket kettle, 30 to 50 gal. 
capacity. Aluminum preferred, might use copper if price 
is right. Address F. E. Smith, Palma Sola, Fla. 


.. This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Fully equipped canning 


plant, espeially adapted for sweet potatoes. Address D. 
& O., Lott Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Plant of old-established canner in Cen- 
tral Illinois, with good paying business since 1889. All 


equipped, boilers connected with lake of soft water, and 
four local coal mines. Plant has sidetrack connection 
with two railroads, and buyer can have as much land as 
desired in connection (up to-150 acres), with or without 
nine-room, steam-heated, modern dwelling on the prop- 
erty, a splendid farming country and other conditions 
ideal. Investigate quick, corporation dissolving. Ad- 
dress Box A-592, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Washington Branch B. & O. R. R., fifteen miles from 
Baltimore, including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also one or two large houses for employees. 2% 
acres ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two 
good large wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. 
Plant wired for electric lighting. Attractive price will 
be made covering real estate only, or real estate and 
equipment complete. Tomatoes, stringless beans, apples, 
sweet potatoes and other crops can be contracted for in 
the immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Sum- 
mers & Co., Russell and Worcester Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


new fire-proof buildings, of steel and concrete, fully. 
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WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty 
years’ experience on fruits and vegetables. Can also erect fac- 


— ground up. Apply Box B-583, care of The Canning 
ade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Practical man who can make strictly Fancy Cat- 


sup and Chile Sauce, to be packed in glass. Address Box B-601, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A competent and experienced Catsup Maker, 
and an experienced Pulp Maker by an established Catsup man- 
ufacturer. Address Box B-598, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young man with some experience in preparing 
fruits and syrups for soda fountain use; steady work; good oppor- 


tunity for advancement, with live concern. Connor Fountain Supply 
Co., Owosso, Mich. 


WANTED—An _— Superintendent for a canning fac- 
tory at Front Royal, Va. Will pack corn, tomatoes, Tt apples, 
catsup, etc. Factory already erected and equipped. big oppor- 


tunity for the right man. Address Box B-597, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced Superintendent for canning factory, 
packing chiefly corn, peas and tomatoes; must be thoroughly com- 
petent with ability to handle help. Address Box B-590, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Sanitary Can Salesman. Won- 
derful opportunity. In reply give all possible information as 


to experience, reference, etc. Box B-584, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


YOUNG MAN with some experience of Canning, Machinery. We 
will dismantle our present plant and install machinery in a new 
building. This position will be permanent, if competent to take 
charge of the plant. If interested write, giving reference and stat- 
ing salary wanted. T. K. Robinson Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position by canning specialist of twenty-five years’ 
experience; fruits, vegetables, marine products, soups, meats, condi- 
ments, ete.; Al references; University graduate; at present em- 
ployed. Address Box B-589, care The Canning Trade. 


IF YOU are in need of an experienced, directing superin- 


tendent for your canning factory, write to Box B-572, care of 
The Canning Trade. . 


PRACTICAL MAN is desirous of securing the management of 
a Can-making Plant of 5 to 12 lines. Ten years’ experience. Capa- 
ble of installing, organizing and operating successfully. Can get 
maximum production at minimum costs. Sanitary and Soldered 
Cans also Evaporated and Condensed Milk Cans. Thorough me- 


chanical executive. For particulars write Box B-588, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Managing Superintendent desires position of 
Tesponsibility; 18 years’ experience in the packing of fruit 
Products, including cold pack, canned fruits in water and 
syrup, berries, preserves, marmalades, jellies, tomatoes, pulp, 
catsups, ete., understands thoroughly plant erection, equip- 
Ment and operation of canning machinery. Can organize and 
train help, also install up-to-date cost-accounting system. Well 
known among Eastern jobbers. Can influence large volume of 
usiness, can take full charge of established business, or new 
organization. Age 38, married. Reference furnished. Address 
Box B-593, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are desirous of securing a factory manager and 
superintendent for an up-to-date canning factory. We want to can 
a general line of fruit and vegetables, peas, pumpkin, corn, beets, 
apples and sauerkraut. To a man meeting our requirements we will 
give yearly contract. Address Box B-602, care The Canning Trade. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410. 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan &Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Balte. 
4s No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 

“ Peeled, 


Green, ig 
White, Large. Out 


Green, 

White, Medium 
Green, 
White Small 


BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, 
80 


3, In Sauce........ :..... 
BEANSt—No. Standard Green 1 25 


“ Cut White 1 35 
“ 10, Out 
“ 2. White Wax Standard 1 30 
“ 2, Limas, Extra 
oe “  Standards..... 2 50 
2, 
2, Red Kidney, Stand 
BEETSt—No. 8, Small, Whole. 
Standard, 


CORNI—No. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. ...... 
Std. Evgr., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 65 
Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. 175 
Std.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. ...... 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. ...... 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 45 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 40 
Ex. Std. Maine Style..... ..... 
Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. .... 
Fancy f.o.b. County 
Extra Std. Western.. 


* 3, Standard, Split 

MIXED ETA-\ No. 06 
BLES OR SOUPi . 5 50 
OKRA AND TN: 2, 
TOMATOES: 
PEAS!—No. 2, Early June Stand 

= “* Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 60 


Early June Seconds 


Extra Sifted Out 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 
PUMPKIN{—N> 3 Standard 


“ 10, 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Standard................. 1% 
2 
10, 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans 


SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard 1 40 
** No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto. 1 85 
<i Std. f.o.b. Co. 1 85 


10, Std. f.o.b.Co. 6 50 
TOMATOES}- -No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out 
Jersey, 
Stand., 
Stand., 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out 
Ex. Std., “ Balto, 1 90 
Stand, “ 
Stand. “ Co... 1 75 
Seconds, ‘** Balto. 1 60 
2, Stand., 


“ “ 


CANNED FRUITS 


APPLES—No. 10, Me. 
10, Mich. ) 


APPLES{-No. (Pa -0.b. Co..... 


2%, Cala. Stand. 


Stand. Water........ Out 


GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand.. 
10, 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 350 | 
2%, “ Ex.S .3 7% 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out 
“ 2Standard White..... Out 


Ex. 


Yellow Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 


Ex. 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 
APPLE*- “ “Grated 
Sliced “ Std. Out 
Grated 


Out 


Eastern Pie Water.... Out 


Porto Rico............ 8 00 


STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup... Out 
BERRIES 


10, Standard Water...... ...... 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 
LOBSTER*—%%-1b. Fiats 


CANNERS’ METALS 


5tolCtons 1to4tons 
PIG TIN—Straits 


Malacca 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate...........:+::0++ 
14x20, 100 bs. Coke Tin 


410 Out Out 
Ort Out 9Std.f.o.b ...... Out Out 
Out * 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 350 3% 
“Tips White Sq...3 75 Out 6 5 “Grated Extra Out 
“Green, Sq... 350 Out Out “10, Shredded Syrup........ 
Bel... Out ent 10, Crushed Water......... Out Out 
9, In Sauce........ 1 30 140 130 PLUMSt—No. 
2 45 “ Seconds, “ Balto. 1 00 10, 
1 40 1 60 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. Out 
: Out TOMATO PULP}-No. 10, Standard.......500 ...... Black Syrup. | 
Out 2 = 60 “ “ Red “ Out Out 
on 
Out Out 
Out Extra Preserved.... Out Out 
250 3 Standard............... Out Out 
2 06 Out “1, Extra Preserved..... Out Out 
Out 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 2 00 Out 
Out “ 2, Preserved... Out Out 1-lb. 7 
| ite Out ...... | SALMON*—No.1, Sockeye, Tall... 2% 
Standard Western............... 160 “ “ Ex. Preserved...... Out Out “4 "Red Alaska, Tall... 
Out 3 35 1, Pink, 
150 3 50 %, 
155 Out 1, Columbia, Tall......... ....... Out 
“ “ Extra 200 _ Chums, Talls........... ..... 2% 
“ Extra Fine Sifted.........210 220 “Seconds, White ..... Out Out Medium Red, Talls... ...... 260 
. “ 13 160 No. 3, Standa:ds, White. Out Out 
1 60  Gecondis, White... Out Oat 
. | Yellow... ....... Out PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 
“ 8, Out Out “Pies 9x10 
95 No. 10, “ Unpeeled........ ...... Wire Coil............ 
EARSt—No. 2, 
ten... 
71% “ 3, Seconds in Water........... Out 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1919. 


American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points,, effective 
January 2nd, 1919, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


24.75 
No. 3 2-16 opening......... 84.75 


. 10 2-16 opening 


SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 


eee 2.00 


1-% 
2-1/16 eee eee ee 3.00 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


NEW PERFECTION 


AUTOMATIC 


Agitating Cooker 


Patentea May 18, 1915. Other Patents 1918 
The crowning effort of modern engineering. 
onderful automatic stop; if a can goes wrong on the feeder line, 
the line stops; High speed—80 cans per minute with ease. Countless 
thousands of cases without a can lost. 
In its sixth successful year giving perfect service. 


Send for further information 


Vance & Baker Mfg. Co. 


50 Years at 
Muscatine, lowa. 


Balti- 
more, quote prices on Sanitary 


cans for the coming year as 
follows: 


Fidelity Can Company, 


SANITARY CANS 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE 
BALTIMORE - - 


MARYLAND 


13 
| — 
No. 2 34.25 
i, 
be 
. 
a 
: 
Per M & 
MO. 
| 


WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max hoe Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Automatic Cooker 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Cree 
8.0. Randalls Son, Baltimore Md. 
Vance & Baker Mig. Co., Mustine, Iowa 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co. Worcester, Mass. 
Boxes and Bex Sheeks, 
Arkansas Veneer Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Balto Box « Shook Co., Baltimore 
Bogert & Hopper, New York. 
Cauton Bux Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.. ¢ hic ago 
Standard Box and en Co., Lynchburg. Va. 


Boxes—Corrugated, Pape 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 
sexing Machines 

Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SGrokers. 

Seggerman Bros., New York City. 

Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Baltimore, Md- 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New Vork, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin ‘an Co, Cincinatti, Ohio 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Can Cleaning Machine. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Can Maktug hi 
ular. 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles, 


Ca! 
Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Can bt M he 
Morra! Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, Pewer and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Conn. 
Ayars Machine Baie 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
. Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Cat Ma 
F.H. ‘Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 
Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, 
Huntiey Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co Chicago 
Vance & Baker Mfg. ‘o., Muscatine, Iowa 
Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ames Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invi: cibie Grain Cleaner C .. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Washing Machines 
Peerless Husker Co., 
Conveyors—Ai! Kinds. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Weller Mfg. v., Chicago. 
Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott “OS. Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Crates (liren Process) 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., puniannre. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimor 


Dérectory ef Canners, 
Nat Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. - 
Electric Machivery 
General “Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


itary and Reg- 


“ufffalo 


(See advertisements for details.) 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, et 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. Baltimore. 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. Md 

Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore. 
Welier Mfg. Co., « hicago. 

Exhaust Bexesg (Steam, Centinuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 

Buildings, 

The austin Cleveland, Ohio 

Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 

A. K. Kobins & Co., Baltimore 
Angl Steel stool Cos Otsego, Mich. 
— Boxes, Shipping Cases 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, te) 

Fertilizers 
Soil Improvement Committee, Baltimore. Chicago 
Swift & Company, Baltimore, Md 

Filling Machines—Ali Kinds. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Morra!l Bros., Morral, 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N > 4 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. Md 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment ‘ o., Baltimyre 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. d. 
Sprague Canning Machinery C Co., Chicago. 
AR Stickney. Portlan 

The 2%h Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Chair o., Port Washington, Wis. 

Finishing Machines 

H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Scott Co, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Flux 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. ; 

A. K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Gears, Silent, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gravity Conveyor Systems 
Karl Kiefer Machine Uo, Cincinnati. 

Mathews Gravity VCarrier Co. Elwood City, Pa. 
insuraace, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 

Kettles, Process aud Jacketed. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Laugsenkamp, Ind anapolis, Ind. 
Kaw. Renueburg & Suns Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Rebine & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Labels, 

Calvert Litho Co.. Detroit. 

H. Gamse & Bro.. Baltimore 

m J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Sackett-Wilhelm ‘ orp., New Ry City 

Stecher Litho Co.. hester, N. 

U, 8. Printing & Litho. Co., & Baltimore 

Labeling Machines, 

Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Biaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flew, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Supplies, Pulleys, Etc. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Motors, Electric. 
Genera! Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., 
Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paints. 
Jos Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore, 
Paper Boxes. 
Hinde & Dauch Co. 0. 
Paring Machines, Ap 
Scott Co., Md. 


Parred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E J. cl n Francisco. 

om Clean 

7. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J — San Francisco. 

Pea Mac! 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntlev Mfz. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Fo., 

Silver, Creek, N. Y. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. 
Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 
ae Renneburg ‘& Sons Co., Baltimore 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinciain Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicage 
Pea Viners 
¥rank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Viner Feeders 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
F. Hamachek, Wis. 


Peeling Tabi 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
The Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Ca.. Chicago 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J Judge, San "Franctese. 
es R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ener Machine Co., Baltimore 


Pulp Machinery. - 
F. H, Lang entamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Kobins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment a Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimo 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago 
Weller Mfg. Co, Chicag 

The 20th Century Mechiers Co., Milwaukee 


Pump—refuse skins, e 
A K. Robins & Co... Md. 
Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio 
Worcester Salt Co., New York 
Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 


American Can Co., New eect. Baltimore 
hicago, San Francisc 
Angelus Sanitary Can Ma: hine ‘Go. Los Angele: 


Cal. 
Atlantic Can Co. 


Boyer & Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co. Syracuse, Chicag 
Baltimore. 


Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati 

Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Can Co., Boston, Mass. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling. W. Va. 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 

See “Can Making Teachinery. re 
Seeds. 

J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 

D Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa 

Livingston Seed Co.. Columbus. oO. 

W. C. Pressing Seed Co., Norwalk, Ohio 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge N. Y. 

Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 

Stokes Seed Farms Co., Moorestown, N. J. 


Sieves and Scree 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore. 
Sealder, ‘Tomate, ete. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. 
Mfg. Co., Bilver’ Creek, i 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A K Robins & Co, Baltimore, Md. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
String Bean Machinery 
A. T. Ferrall & Co., ‘eginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y 
Sprague Canning Machinegy Co.. Chicago 


Sugar 
American Sugar Ring. Co., New Xork 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge. San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 
The 20th Century Machinery Co.. Milwaukee 
Tanks 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Balttmore 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Tin Pilate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa 


Tomato Washers 

Ayars Machine Co. Salem, N. J. 
Turbines—Steam, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. N * 

Westinghouse, Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Ps. 
Viners, Peas 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers—Fruits and 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 


Wire Belts (For Washers, 
La Porte Mat &Mfg,. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 
Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 


Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of; tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CoO. 


Weorcester, Massachusetts 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER 


FOR SANITARY OR OPEN TOP CANS 


This machine is used for flanging or rimming both 
ends of the can at one time. It is supplied with 
six flanging heads} and is entirely automatic, mak- 
ing a perfect and uniform flang on both ends of 
the can. 


It is fitted with friction clutch, and can be stopped 
or started instantly. 


It will take in cans from 1% to 5% in. in diameter 


by 2 to.8 in. in height at a speed of 200 cans per 
minute. 


It is easily adjusted from one size can ‘to another. 


We} build a Complete Line of Sanitary 
Can Making Machinery. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO = = ILLINOIS 


4 | 
; Makers of High Class High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. aa 
: 


: 
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FINAL CONVENTION REPORTS 
THIS IS THE 2159th WEEKLY ISSUE ESTABLISHED 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


= U. S.... $3.00 per year 


Y OF THE WORLD Canada. $4.00 per year 


Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Vol. 42 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY FEBRUARY 24, 1919 No. 26 


Sanitary 


THE SIGN 
BETTER CANS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHOR| 1 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 
ACEERS SUPPLIES.’ BROKERS 
205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
8T, PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1918-1919 
President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Vice-President, HampTON STEELE 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wm. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 
Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, Jr. 
F. A. Torsca 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBauGH Wa. GREcHT 
C.J. ScHENKEL H. A. WAIDNER J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON Hampton STEELE 
C.F. E. F. Tuomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. F.Hicks Gero. T. 
Gro. N. Numsen J.8. Gress 
Claims: FrEeD W. WaenER Leroy LANGRALL 
A.J. Hupparp Jas. B. Pratt Jno. W. 
Hospitality: W. E. H. W. Kress 
Rost. A. SrInDALL Rost. A. Rousr 
Brokers: Ino. R. Barnes HERBERT C. ROBERTS 
8. M. Roprnson 
Agriculture: Wr.tam SILVER 
ALBERT T. 
Counsel: G. H. H. Emory FRANK 
Chemist Cuas. GLASER 


Epw. A. Kerr 


H. A. STRASBAUGH 


WHEELING CANS 


Excel In 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


Wheeling Can Co. 


A. A. Morse, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mngr. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


/ 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


New Jersey. 


Sanitary 
Cans 


AYARS IMPROVED ROTARY PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


WITH 


Measu re Device==Cuaranteea not to cut or crush the goods. 
Sc rew + an Fe e Qa—Handles the cans without bending or 


mashing. 


Brinin g D evi res eae Puts any desired amount of brine in the can 


without waste. 


H : ——Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
Delive ry Disk the receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No. 12. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


No. 23 


ig 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


String Bean Machinery 


OF 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, Cutting and Filling 
BEANS well cleaned and packed bring prices that show 
satisfactory profits to the Canner. | 
Our sales to the up-to-date Packers show we have the 
machines that make them money. 


REPEAT ORDERS SHOW SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Green Pea Machines 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, have never been equalled. 
Our Briners, Elevators, Picking Tables are so generally 
used as to be called standard. 


THESE ARE THE PROFIT MAKERS FOR CANNERS 


Huntley Mfg. Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Agents 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brown, Boggs Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Agents for Canada 


S B | | | 


